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y  /  might  give  a  ehort  hint  to  an  impartial  torUer  it  would  be  to  UU  him  his  fate.  If  he  revives  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
prec^dce  of  Mling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter,  ff  he  tells  the  crimes 
tf  ^eai  men,  they  faU  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
docks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  ftarless.—Dis  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 

THE  BUDGET. 

The  greatest  merit  in  the  Budget,  laid  before  the 
Hoase  of  Commons  last  Monday  by  Mr  Lowe,  is  that 
there  is  very  little  to  be  said  abont  it.  Having  very 
properly  reckoned  last  session  upon  a  period  of  bad 
trade,  in  consequence  of  the  war  between  France  and 
Germany,  Mr  Lowe  now  finds  that  his  guess  was  wrong, 
and  that,  between  excess  upon  the  estimated  receipts 
and  saving  upon  the  estimated  charges,  there  is  a  surplus 
f  3,602,000^. ;  and  the  comparatively  easy  task  of 
giving  to  the  country  the  benefit  of  this  surplus  has 
been  rendered  easier  by  his  wise  avoidance  of  Latin 
jokes  and  eccentric  statesmanship  of  all  sorts.  Mr 
Lowe’s  distribution  of  his  surplus  is  perhaps  as  plain 
and  commendable  as  it  could  be.  No  one  will  object 
to  his  exemption  of  offices  from  house-tax  ;  most  persons 
will  be  glad  of  the  slight  advance  towards  a  “  free 
breakfast  table  ”  that  he  has  made  in  reducing  by  half 
the  cnstoms  duties  on  coffee  and  chicory ;  and  eveiy  one 
will  rejoice  at  his  curtailment  of  the  income-rtax.  The 
additional  twopence  that  was  last  year  imposed,  in  a 
huff  and,  as  it  proves,  unnecessarily,  clearly  had  to  be 
taken  off  in  preference  to  any  other  impost ;  and  no 
one  can  complain  of  Mr  Lowe  for  thus  disposing  of 
nearly  three>fourths  of  his  surplus.  The  change  in  the 
assessment  upon  small  incomes  is,  however,  the  most 
satisfactory  item  in  the  whole  Budget.  In  making  this 
change  Mr  Lowe  has,  almost  for  the  first  time,  thrown 
off— or,  we  should  rather  say,  lifted  for  once — the  mask 
of  cynicism  that,  whether  appropriately  or  not,  he  is  fond 
of  wearing.  In  his  speech  on  Monday  he  declared  that 
he  had  bwn  “  really  shocked  by  “  the  letters  he  had 
fweived  from  persons  who  had  made  piteous  appeals  to 
him  from  time  to  time  because  they  did  not  know  where 
to  find  the  money  to  pay  their  income-tax.”  Mr 
Lowe’s  rigid  political  economy  seems  here  to  have 
been  affected  by  a  wrong  emollient ;  but  the  effect 
Is  altogether  satisfactory.  There  may  be  no  good 
reason  for  exempting  poor  people  from  income-tax 
anymore  than  from  any  other  impost;  but  it  is  the 
bvestjastice  to  relieve  them  from  more  than  their  due 
share  of  taxation,  and  because  the  income-tax  presses 
onjustly  upon  them,  they  ought,  so  long  as  it  is  levied  at 
all,  to  be  exempted  from  all  that  is  not  strictly  their 
snare.  By  deciding  that  no  tax  shall  be  taken  from  SOL 
in  every  income*  under  300L  a-year,  Mr  Lowe  expands 
inMequately,  yet  very  usefully,  the  rough-and-ready 
?  adapt  the  scale  of  income-tax  to  the  income 

ed  which  was  introduced  by  Mr  Gladstone  some 
We  may  hope  that,  if  Mr  Lowe  continues  to 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  another  year  or  two, 
e  may  possibly  find  that  good  statesmanship  requires  a 
•  f  method  of  procedure  than  that  enjoined  in  the 
**  from  him  that  hath  not  shall  be 
M  ^ath.” 

lewin^^^  1?  strictly  responsible  for  the  task  of 
thfi  P  sum  that  is  needed  to  meet 

various  branches  of  the 
b-  sanctioned  by  Parliament;  and,  judged 

IS  standard,  his  Budget  deserves  nothing  but 


praise.  If  71,313,000L  is  needed  for  the  national 
expenses  of  the  year  that  begins  on  Monday,  very  little 
exception  can  be  taken  to  the  method  by  which  Mr  Lowe 
proposes  to  raise  the  amount ;  but  we  are  amazed  at  the 
readiness  with  which  such  au  expenditure  is  agreed  to. 
Only  a  few  faint  murmurs  were  heard  on  Monday 
evening  after  Mr  Lowe’s  statement,  and  nearly  every 
one  seemed  satisfied  with  the  bill  that  Mr  Lowe  pro¬ 
posed  to  pay.  Of  course,  nothing  stronger  than  dis¬ 
satisfaction  could  then  have  been  shown.  That  was  not 
the  time  for  cutting  down  the  bill  itself.  But  a  vigorous 
show  of  dissatisfaction  would  have  strengthened  the  hands 
of  thosej  who  set  themselves  to  attack  the  extravagant 
estimates  that  are  furnished  by  each  department  of  the 
State.  Such  assistance,  however,  is,  we  suppose,  hardly 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  present  House  of  Spendthrifts. 
It  is  enough  for  Parliament  to  know  that  the  nation,  as 
a  whole,  is  rich  and  growing  richer  every  year  ;  that  it 
can  afford  to  pay  70,000,0002.  a-year  now  as  well  as 
60,000,0002.  a  few  years  ago.  It  cares  neither  about 
reducing  the  amount  of  taxation,  so  that  the  nation  may 
derive  immediate  benefit  therefrom,  nor  about  maintain¬ 
ing  it  at  its  present  ‘scale,  with  a  view  to  a  sensible 
reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  in  the  interests  of 
posterity,  and  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  we  may 
not  be  as  prosperous  as  now  we  are.  On  the  discussion 
of  the  various  departmental  estimates,  a  few  complaints 
are  heard ;  and,  for  party  purposes,  or  on  behalf  of  local 
interests,  the  small  body  of  financial  reformers  is  now 
and  then  greatly  augmented  for  an  hour  or  two.  But  the 
great  majority  in  the  Commons  is  clearly  satisfied  with 
things  as  they  are  on  the  whole.  If  it  grumbles  about  a 
half-million  or  so  in  the  Army  Estimates,  it  is  only 
because  it  would  like  to  see  this  half-million  or  so  added 
to  the  Navy  or  the  Civil  Service  Estimates ;  or  if  a 
complaint  is  made  about  useless  fortifications  in  Guernsey 
or  the  squandering  of  military  stores,  for  instance,  it  is 
only  because  it  wants  more  money  to  be  spent  on  useless 
fortifications  at  Leith  or  in  the  further  squandering  of 
naval  stores.  When  will  our  legislators  understand  that 
we  want  them  to  look  after  the  national  accounts  with 
as  much  care  eus  most  of  them  show  in  the  management 
of  their  own  mercantile,  or  agricultural,  or  manufactur¬ 
ing,  or  mining  concerns  ? 

That  vast  reform  is  needed  is  clear,  and  the  very  diffi¬ 
culty  of  effecting  it,  in  consequence  of  the  huge  accumu¬ 
lation  of  “  vested  interests  ”  that  will  have  to  be  over¬ 
come,  should  only  be  a  reason  for  setting  about  it  at  once. 
All  our  public  departments  need  a  far  more  thorough 
overhauling  than  has  recently  been  attempted  by  Mr 
Childers  at  the  Admiralty,  by  Lord  Northbrook  at  the 
War  Office,  or  even  by  Mr  Stansfeld  at  the  Custom 
House.  If  our  administrative  affairs  could  only  be  put 
on  the  same  footing  as  commercial  establishments,  and  if 
the  action  of  subordinates  in  them  could  be  watched  as 
shrewdly  as  is  the  action  of  city  clerks,  a  wonderful 
saving  might  be  efifected.  Mr  Lowe  and  the  Cabinet 
of  which  he  is  a  member  would  do  much  to  retrieve  their 
popularity,  and  to  redeem  their  forgotten  pledges,  if  they 
would  at  once  initiate  such  measures  as  would  prevent 
the  possibility  of  any  future  Budget  having  to  provide 
for  an  expenditure  of  more  than  seventy  millions  a-year 
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MK  STANSFELD’S  PUBLIC  HEALTH  BILL. 

Afl  soon  as  Parliament  re-assembles  Mr  Stansfeld’s 
Public  Health  Bill  will  come  on  for  its  second  reading. 
It  remains  to  ^ee  how  it  will  be  received.  That  the 
general  public  will  be  satisfied  with  it  there  can  be  little 
or  no  doubt.  The  general  public  is  very  easily  pleased  ; 
and,  if  only  something  be  done,  is  not  at  all  particular 
as  to  what  that  something  is.  The  daily  papers  will 
perform  their  usual  duties  as  leaders  and  directors  of 
public  opinion.  They  will  eulogise  the  Bill  in  words 
taken  directly  from  the  speeches  of  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  its  second  reading ;  they  will,  from  the  sub¬ 
sequent  speeches,  cull  a  few  objections.  They  will  ex¬ 
press  a  pious  hope  that  these  may  be  remedied  in  com¬ 
mittee  ;  and  so  they  will  bless  the  Bill  and  send  it  about 
its  business.  The  Lancet  and  the  other  medical  papers 
will  have  a  few  short  and  competent  criticisms  written 
by  able  men,  but  vitiated  by  the  notion  that  the  raison 
d'etre  of  sanitary  legislation  is  to  create  good  posts  with 
good  salaries  for  a  number,  of  medical  men.  And  so  the 
Bill  will  be  passed,  and  passed  in  pretty  much  its  present 
form.  And  as  it  is  all  wo  have  to  expect,  it  well  deserves 
a  little  attention. 

The  first  step  towards  efficient  sanitary  action  is  the 
creation  of  a  workable  machinery.  This  Mr  Stansfeld’s 
Bill  attempts.  It  appoints  in  each  district,  whether 
rural  or  urban,  “sanitary  authorities.”  The  authorities 
in  each  district  are  to  elect  a  medical  officer.  And,  this 
done,  we  have  England  mapped  out  into  districts — each 
district  with  a  board  of  sanitaiy  authorities,  and  each 
board  with  a  medical  officer.  So  far  all  this  is  good. 
We  have — to  use  the  old  simile  of  the  Lancet — the 
works  of  the  watch  without  the  mainspring.  That  the 
mainspring  must  be  the  new  Local  Government  Board 
is  clear ;  and  it  is  also  clear  that,  first  of  all, 
there  must  be  some  means  by  which  to  secure  the 
report  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of  any  default 
on  the  part  of  the  district  sanitaiy  authorities;  and 
that,  secondly,  the  Board  must  have  some  adequate 
power  given  to  it  by  which  to  compel  defaulting  district 
authorities  to  do  their  duty.  If  these  portions  of  the 
mechanism  were  provided,  Mr  Stansfeld’s  Bill  would  be 
a  success.  It  is  precisely  over  these  points,  however, 
that  it  breaks  down.  It  provides  in  the  74th  section,  i 
which  is  its  cardo  rerum,  that  if  the  Local  Government 
Board  bo  satisfied,  after  doe  inquiry,  that  the  district 
sanitary  authorities  have  made  default,  it  can  give  them 
notice  of  such  default ;  and,  unless  they  forthwith 
remedy  it,  can  supersede  them  by  the  immediate  appoint¬ 
ment  in  their  stead  of  persons  locally  interested  in 
remedying  such  default,  and  willing  to  undertake  to 
remedy  the  same,  and  by  the  investment  of  these  persons 
with  power  to  remedy  the  default,  and  to  charge  the 
expenses  of  its  remedy  to  the  district  sanitary  rate.  If 
we  are  asked  what  arrangement  can  possibly  be  better 
than  this,  our  answer  is  that,  upon  paper,  the  arrange¬ 
ment  is  perfect.  Our  doubt  is  whether  it  will  be  found 
to  work.  First  of  all,  we  doubt  whether  too  much 
is  not  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  ;  and,  secondly,  we  doubt  whether,  supposing  it 
to  exercise  its  discretion  properly,  it  is  armed  with  suffi¬ 
cient  powers. 

The  secret  of  efficient  sanitary  legislation  lies  in  a 
nutshell.  First  of  all  there  must  be  a  central  authority, 
which,  like  any  other  government  office,  ought  to  have  a 
representative  in  Parliament,  and,  co-ordinate  with  or 
under  him,  certain  permanent  officials  who,  in  this 
particular  case,  should  be  medical  experts.  This  Board 
of  National  Health  should  have  an  adequate  staff  of 
inspectors,  and  these  inspectors  should  travel  about  the 
country,  paying  sharp  and  unexpected  visits  to  each 
district.  If  one  of  these  inspectors  reports  a  primd 
facie  case  against  a  district,  the  case  ought  to  be  further 
investigated  by  a  sort  of  commission  of  inspectors  of 
superior  rank  and  ability.  Notice  of  the  report  of  this 
commission  should  be  sent  to  the  defaulting  district,  with 
a  mandamus  to  carry  the  recommendations  contained  in 
it  into  eftect  within  a  given  time.  And  then,  if  the 
mandamus  is  neglected,  a  heavy  fine  ought  to  be  laid 


upon  the  offending  district  for  every  day  of  def  if 
Against  the  fine  there  ought  to  be  no  manner  of  ani^i . 
and  its  surplus,  after  the  removal  of  the  defects  to  h 
remedied,  should  go  towards  a  fund  for  the  carry im?  f 
of  great  general  sanitary  improvements  at  thein^an^ 
of  the  Central  Board.  To  those  who  object  that  such^ 
system  as  this  is  arbitrary  and  unconstitutional,  it  ca^ 
only  be  answered  that  the  objection  is  admitted.  But 
the  fact  is  that  it  is  only  by  arbitrary,  oppressive  and 
unconstitutional  measures  that  local  sanitary  authorities 
can  be  made  to  do  their  duty.  Nor  are  we  really  inter¬ 
fering  with  liberty.  The  “  liberty”  of  local  sanitary  autho¬ 
rities  means  the  power  of  a  few  wealthy  jobbers  of  the 
thorough  vestryman  type  to  murder  the  majority ;  and 
all  that  we  really  do  is  to  invoke  the  aid  of  arbitrary 
power  to  protect  the  many  against  the  few.  In  local 
districts  public  opinion  on  sanitary  matters  either  does, 
not  exist,  or  else  is  powerless.  The  death-rate  of  Little 
Peddlington  may  be,  and  perhaps  is,  thirty  per  cent, 
above  the  normal  average.  The  majority,  however  of 
the  Little  Peddlingtonians, — those  whom  the  pest  redly 
affects  and  touches, — are  poor  ignorant  people,  who. 
know  nothing  about  a  death-rate,  and  have  probably 
been  brought  to  believe,  as  eels  are  said  to  acquiesce 
in  skinning,  that  Little  Peddlington  is,  if  anything,  a 
healthy  place.  The  town  council,  or  vestiy,  or  whatever 
it  be,  is  impervious  to  public  opinion,  and  most  probably 
creates  and  guides  it.  A  more  hopeless  prospect  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive.  But  if  we  put  upon  Little  Ped¬ 
dlington  a  really  heavy  fine,  necessitating  a  heavy  rate^ 
we  create  in  a  moment  a  public  opinion  before  which 
the  most  obstinate  local  authority  would  find  itself 
powerless.  Nor  is  liberty  in  any  danger.  All  with 
which  we  interfere  is  the  liberty  of  a  few  men  to  poison 
a  whole  town.  What  we  do,  in  point  of  fact,  is  to  make 
a  nuisance  a  species  of  crime,  and  to  punish  it  indirectly 
by  a  general  fine.  On  the  same  principle  a  schoolmaster 
who  cannot  discover  a  culprit  creates  a  public  opiniou,. 
ad  hoc,  by  stopping  all  holidays  until  the  guilty  name  is 
handed  in. 

We  need  then  hardly  point  out  wherein  Mr  Stansfeld’s 
Bill  falls  short.  At  present  the  evidence  usually  taken 
of  default  in  a  local  authority  is  that  the  death-rate  of 
the  locality  is  above  the  average.  To  wait  till  the  plague 
has  come,  and  then  to  ask  why  it  has  come,  is  to  shut 
the  stable-door  after  the  horse  is  stolen.  Sanitary  legis¬ 
lation  should  be  not  remedial  but  preventive.  The 
success  of  Mr  Stansfeld’s  Bill,  then,  as  a  practical 
measure  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  appointment  of  a 
properly  qualified  and  thoroughly  well-organised  inspec¬ 
torial  staff.  Such  a  staff  would  be  a  great  expense.  It 
would,  in  fact,  be  a  burden  upon  the  country  only  to  he 
tolerated  from  the  point  of  view  that  the  payment  for 
its  services  is  a  species  of  national  life  insurance,  and 
that  we  are  to  regard  it  as  a  standing  army  enlisted  to 
do  battle  with  disease.  Now  a  standing  army  in  the 
time  of  peace  is  the  corpus  vile  upon  which  professioi^ 
economists  love  to  practise.  And  we  consequently  could 
wish  that  Mr  Stansfeld,  if  not  in  his  Bill,  yet  at  any^® 
in  his  speech,  had  made  it  clear  what  sort  of  a  stanmng 
army  he  proposes,  or  that  in  default  of  this  he  ^ 
ruled  that  whenever  the  Registrar-General  reports  ^  • 
district  that  its  mortality  for  the  half-year  has  been 
the  average,  the  Central  Board  shall  be  bound  to 
such  a  report  as  ground  for  an  inquiry  on  its  own 
into  the  causes  of  the  alleged  increase.  Besides  thij  ® 
ought  also  to  have  empowered  the  Central  Boar 
inflict  penalties  for  default  by  the  district  authority.^ 
it  is,  be  merely  enables  the  Central  Board  ^ 
fresh  authority.  We  doubt  much  whether  this 
— which  is  borrowed  from  the  Act  of  ^ 

found  to  work  in  practice.  The  wily  fox  in  |- 

dined  to  have  the  flies  driven  away.  Old  flies,  he 
remarked,  were  less  exacting  than  their 
cessors  would  be.  To  appoint  a  new  local  ^ 
place  of  the  old  is  a  roundabout  process,  ^0 

give  a  very  uncertain  result.  The  simpler  me  j 
have  already  indicated.  All  that  need  be  done  is  j 
the  old  ‘authority  what  it  has  to  do,  and  to  fiii® ' 
if  it  does  not  do  it. 
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The  minor  details  of  Mr  Stensfeld’s  measure  we  have 
«nt  space  to  discuss,  nor  do  they  call  for  much  discus- 
•on  ^  The  Bill  is,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  good  one.  But  it 

t^  timid.  It  is  not  unlike  a  huge  beast  with  a  weak 
^1  ton  That  it  should  map  the  country  out  and  con- 
Htitate  authorities  is  well  enough,  but  is  yet  not  enough. 
We  can  create  authorities,  exactly  as  we  can  call  spirits 
from  the  vasty  deep.  The  question  is  whether  the 
soirits  will  come  when  called,  and  whether  the  autho- 
rities  will  effectually  discharge  their  duties.  Will  the 
Local  Government  Board,  under  Mr  Stansfeld  s  Act, 
see  that  the  district  authority  in  each  district  does  its 
duty  and  will  it,  in  case  of  default,  exercise  to  the  full 
the  powers  entrusted  to  it?  This  yet  remains  to  be 
seen.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  prophets  of  evil.  Our  own 
conviction,  however,  is  that  we  shall  go  on  pretty  much 
as  we  have  gone  on  before,  and  that  things  will  be 
neither  much  better  nor  much  worse.  If  this  be  the 
case  an  opportunity  will  have  been  lost  which  nothing 
short  of  a  pestilence  will  bring  round  again.  The  public 
has  demanded  a  Sanitary  Bill.  The  Ministry  has  a  huge 
majority.  A  Sanitary  Bill  is  not  a  party  measure.  The 
Government  could,  if  it  chose,  pass  a  measure  even  more 
stringent  than  that  which  we  have  indicated.  Why, 
then,  we  should  have  offered  to  us  a  measure  at  once  so 
pretentious  and  so  weak  as  that  at  present  before  the 
House,  we  fail  to  understand.  The  fact  is  that,  as  soon 
as  the  Ministry  had  redeemed  its  pledges  and  abolished 
the  Irish  Church,  its  courage  began  to  ooze  out  at  its 
fingers’  ends.  The  present  Bill  is  like  the  Education 
Act,  a  limp  and  nerveless  measure.  Like  the  Education 
Act  it  will,  unless  much  amended,  prove  a  thorough 
failure.  _ _ 

THE  WARWICKSHIRE  FARM-LABOURERS. 

A  daily  contemporary  has  remarked  that  the  present 
agitation  among  the  farm -labourers  of  England  for  an 
increase  of  wages,  which  began  at  the  little  village  of 
Weston,  in  Warwickshire,  about  two  months  ago,  and 
has  already  spread  over  ^ight  counties,  originated  in  a 
district  where  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  popu¬ 
lation  is  above  the  average,  and  the  fact  is  not  without 
significance.  The  Morning  Post  attempts  to  explain  this 
circumstance  by  assuming  that  the  movement  is  the 
work  of  Trade-lJnion  agitators  from  the  neighbouring 
manufacturing  towns,  who  wish  to  check  the  inflow  of 
cheap  labour  from  the  rural  districts  by  inciting  the 
farm-labourers  to  make  an  effort  to  improve  their  con¬ 
dition  by  combination.  They  desire,  we  are  told,  “  to 
have  a  monopoly  of  their  labour  market.”  If  the  Trade- 
Unionists  bad  gone  into  Warwickshire  and  stirred  up 
the  agricultural  labourers  to  seek  higher  wages,  and 
to  form  themselves  into  associations  in  order  to  effect 
^t  object,  and  if,  in  so  doing,  the  Trade-Unionists  had 
been  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  “  an  anxiety  for 
thw  own  interests,”  their  conduct  would  have  been 
quite  justifiable  and  legal,  as  well  as  politic  and  beneff- 
cent.  They  would  deserve  neither  commendation  nor  con¬ 
demnation  for  acting  in  this  way.  It  is  seldom ,  indeed,  that 
men  have  an  opportunity  of  promoting  their  own  welfare 
by  c(mferring  benefits  on  their  less  fortunate  brethren, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  heinous  to  let  any  opportunity 
0  this  kind  slip  past  unused.  When  duty  and  interest 
point  in  one  direction,  there  is  no  excuse  for  doubt  and 
citation.  The  Times  and  the  Morning  Post  have  long 
been  m  the  habit  of  upbraiding  Trade-Unionists,  and 
ar  isans  in  general,  with  their  alleged  indifference  to  the 
condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer ;  and  the  latter 
^gan,  the  other  day,  reiterated  the  charge,  that  **  up  to 

6  present  Trade- Unions  have  not  concerned  them- 
^'th  whatever  sufferings  the  agricultural  popu- 
th  ? some  parts  of  the  country  may  endure.”  Now 

a  ey  are  supposed  to  be  awakening  to  a  sense  of  their 
0  or  comings  in  this  respect,  their  censor  shows  no  sign 
Bnf  disapprobation  of  their  proceedings, 

thfti*  S  have  hitherto  been  neglectful  of 

bodv  f  ^  fowards  the  agricultural  labourer,  what  other 
Bvrw  ®^®wn  any  earnest,  practical,  effectual 

y  pathy  with  him  ?  It  will  surely  be  admitted  that 


Trade-Unions  are  not  solely  to  blame  for  the  half- 
starved,  abject,  and  densely-ignorant  condition  of  tho 
great  mass  of  the  farm-labourers  of  England. 

But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  agitation  among  tho 
Warwickshire  pcasantiy  was  not  set  on  foot  by  Trade- 
Unionists.  There  is  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  wi  iter 
in  the  Morning  Post  has  perceived  in  the  circumstance 
that  this  movement  has  attained  greater  dimensions  in 
Warwickshire  and  the  surrounding  counties,  where  the 
farm-labourer  is  comparatively  well  off,  than  the  similar 
movements  in  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  attained  five  or  six  years  ago.  Is  it  conceiv¬ 
able  that  men  may  be  systematically  starved  down  aiid^ 
degraded,  mentally  and  physically,  to  so  low  a  state 
that  they  shall  be  incapable  of  making  any  effort  to 
raise  themselves?  The  Warwickshire  labourer,  with 
11s.  or  12s.  a- week,  may  succeed  in  doing  what  the 
Devonshire  labourer,  with  7s.  or  8s.,  failed  to  accom¬ 
plish.  There  is  a  stage  of  degradation  in  which  no 
spontaneous  efiTort  at  elevation  can  be  expected  to  spring 
up.  Born  in  poverty,  bordering  on  pauperism,  struggling 
all  their  lives  through  without  being  able  to  win  a  suffi¬ 
ciency  of  food  and  warmth  by  their  labour,  grossly 
ignorant  of  the  very  rudiments  of  education,  taught 
and  inured  into  a  base  content  with  the  state  of  exist¬ 
ence  to  which  their  fore&thers  have  been  accustomed, 
the  condition  of  the  English  farm-labourers  would  be 
utterly  hopeless  if  they  could  be  isolated  from  all  inter¬ 
course  and  contact  with  their  more  fortunate  and  more 
intelligent  fellow-men.  It  is  curious  that  the  idea  of 
combining  was  first  suggested  to  the  Warwickshire 
labourers  hj  one  of  their  number  who  had  wandered  into 
the  Black  Country  and  seen  a  little  of  the  influence  that 
Trade-Unions  exercised  there.  But  the  suggestion  was  not 
enough.  It  had  to  be  communicated  to  a  large  number 
of  stolid,  ignorant,  depressed  men,  who  had  never  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  combining  together  to  accomplish  a 
common  benefit,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  to  fear 
and  reverence  their  “masters”  and  the  squire.  Tho 
dormant  faculties  and  will  and  spirit  of  the  labourers 
had  to  be  roused,  before  they  could  be  induced  to  take 
any  action  that  savoured  of  independence.  And  their 
own  ranks  supplied  the  leader  that  was  needed  in  tho 
person  of  a  day-labourer  and  methodist  preacher,  named 
Arch,  a  man  who  is  described,  by  the  able  and  un¬ 
prejudiced  commissioner  whom  the  Daily  News  sent  to 
Warwickshire,  as  “far  superior  in  every  respect  to  his 
class ;  not  greatly  enlightened  by  culture,  but  with  a 
keen,  restless,  inquiring  mind,  a  boldness  of  thought,  an 
independence  of  character,  a  reputation  commanding 
wide  respect,  and  a  rough,  fervent  natural  eloquence  that 
marked  him  out  as  specially  fitted  by  nature  for  galvan¬ 
ising  into  action  a  movement  that  seemed  half-frightened 
to  assert  itself,  yet  for  which  the  time  was  ripe.”  At  tho 
first  meeting  held  by  Arch,  upwards  of  a  thousand  persons 
were  present,  and  a  week  alter  there  was  another  meet¬ 
ing;  a  committee  was  formed,  a  secretary  appointed, 
and  the  Union  organised.  These  are  the  “  professionul 
agitators  ”  who  have  incited  the  farm-servants  of  War¬ 
wickshire  to  combine  together  and  ‘'strike”  for  an 
advance  in  their  wages  from  I  Is.  and  1 2s.  a- week  to 
16s.,  a  demand  which  has  met  with  an  offer  of  an  inoroase 
to  15s.,  accompanied,  however,  with  vehement  denuncia¬ 
tions  of  what  the  Banbury  Chamber  of  Agriculture  called 
"  this  determined  organisation  of  aggression.” 

All  the  efforts  that  have  been  hitherto  made  by  tho 
farm-labourers  of  England  to  better  their  circumstances 
by  combination  have  produced  some  improvement  in 
their  condition,  but  in  no  case  have  they  been  able  to 
maintain  their  organisation.  Even  the  Farm  Servants’ 
Societies,  founded  in  the  Lothians  and  other  districts 
in  Scotland  in  1867  with  astonishing  rapidity,  have 
all  been  dissolved,  and  have  left  no  trace  l^hind  them 
except  the  slight  benefits  that  were  immediately  obtained 
by  their  institution.  Tho  diific^ties  in  the  way  of  suc¬ 
cessful  and  permanent  combination  in  the  country  are 
obvious  and  formidable.  It  is  but  seldom  that  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  an  association  can  meet  together,  owing  to  tho 
distance  that  separates  them  and  the  badness  of  the 
roads  and  weather.  But  the  chief  obstacle;  after  all;  lies 
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in  the  apathy  and  ignorance  of  the  fami-servants  them¬ 
selves.  With  every  improvement  in  their  material  and 
intellecinal  condition,  however,  their  capacity  for  con¬ 
joint  action  will  become  greater ;  and  at  least  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Banbury  Chamber  of  Agriculture  is 
quite  aware  of  this,  for  he  asked  that  body  to  adopt  a 
resolution  declaring,  among  other  things,  that  the 
elaborate  edncation  proposed  to  bo  imparted  in  village 
schools  is  calculated  to  foster  ill-feeling  between  employer 
and  employed,  and  to  raise  expectations  in  the  minds  of 
the  labouring  class  which  cannot  be  realised.”  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  Warwickshire  Farm-labourers’  Union, 
notwithstanding  the  promising  start  it  has  made,  will, 
before  many  months  are  over,  share  the  fate  that  has 
befallen  its  predecessors ;  but  if  anything  could  inspire 
the  labourers  to  maintain  their  organisation  in  vigour, 
it  would  be  such  speeches  as  that  of  Mr  Westover,  the 
proposer  of  the  resolution  from  which  we  have  quoted, 
and  the  stem  and  harsh  measures  that  the  proprietors  of 
Warwickshire  have  adopted  to  repress  combination. 


THE  ERIE  REVOLUTION. 

The  story  of  the  overthrow  of  Mr  Gould,  the  brain, 
as  he  has  boeu  called,  of  the  notorious  Erie  Ring,  and 
the  transfer  to  other  hands  of  the  great  corporation  he 
has  so  long  been  allowed  to  appropriate  to  his  own 
purposes,  with  all  its  sensational  incidents,  is  highly 
illustrative  of  New  York  morals.  For  years  the  plun¬ 
dered  English  shareholders  of  Erie  have  been  seeking 
at  enormous  cost  for  restitution  of  their  property  from 
the  New  York  Courts.  Since  the  deposition  of  Tam¬ 
many,  too,  they  and  others  have  been  urgently  appealing 
for  redress  to  the  State  Legislature.  I3ut  it  was  not 
from  the  Courts,  nor  was  it  from  the  Legislature,  that 
help  came.  The  defeat  of  Mr  Gould  was  compassed  in 
a  more  characteristic  manner,  by  the  defection  of  his  own 
accomplices.  Among  the  supporters  of  Mr  Gould  and 
of  the  late  Mr  Fisk  on  the  board  of  direction,  one  of 
the  most  valuable  has  hitherto  been  Mr  Lane.  But 
whether  it  was  that  Mr  Lane  was  no  longer  content  to 
play  a  secondary  part,  or  that  he  perceived  Mr  Gould’s 
to  be  no  longer  the  winning  side,  of  late  he  has  pqt 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition  to  his  former 
friend.  !Mr  Gould’s  various  opponents  saw  their  oppor¬ 
tunity.  They  placed  themselves  in  communication  with 
Mr  Lane  through  Mr  Archer,  Mr  Fisk’s  successor,  and 
arranged  with  him  a  plan  for  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  line.  It  was  made  worth  the  while  of  certain  of 
the  old  directors,  who  were  too  much  compromised  by 
past  connection  with  the  Ring,  to  resign,  and  measures 
■were  taken  to  secure  their  places  to  new  men  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  negotiators.  To  carry  out  this  arrange¬ 
ment  it  was  necessary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the 
board,  but  Mr  Gould  had  got  a  hint  of  what  was 
going  on,  and  he  refused  to  call  one.  Mr  Archer, 
ns  vice-president,  in  consequence  summoned  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  agreement  was  duly  carried  out,  and  Mr 
Gould  was  deposed  from  the  presidentship.  General 
l)ix  being  elected  in  his  place.  In  the  meantime, 
Mr  Gould,  falling  back  on  the  device  that  had  so 
often  stood  him  in  good  stead,  obtained  an  injunc¬ 
tion  from  Judge  Ingraham  prohibiting  the  meeting. 
The  directors,  however,  paid  no  attention  to  the  injunc¬ 
tion,  and  the  police,  when  appealed  to,  refused  to  enforce 
it  by  clearing  the  room.  Thus  foiled,  Mr  Gould  en¬ 
trenched  himself  in  a  portion  of  the  offices.  But  the 
railway  officials,  missing  the  daring  decisiveness  that 
had  so  often  carried  Fisk  through  similar  emergencies, 
felt  that  it  was  time  to. save  themselves,  and  they  now 
in  crowds  recognised  the  revolution.  Mr  Gould  then, 
seeing  that  farther  resistance  was  hopeless,  also  sub¬ 
mitted,  making  the  best  bargain  for  himself  that  he 
could. 

The  change  thus  effected  has  been  hailed  even  in  this 
country  as  a  great  victory  in  the  cause  of  honesty.  We 
can  only  hope  that  our  contemporaries  may  be  justified 
by  the  event  If,  indeed,  Mr  Gould  had  been  diiven 
from  office  by  judicial  decision  or  legislative  act,  we  too 


could  join  in  the  general  congratulation.  But  when 
regard  the  means  by  which  his  deposition  has 
effected,  we  confess  we  see  little  ground  to  hone  f  * 
better  things.  A  coup  d'etat,  whether  in  the  polit^ 
the  commercial  world,  is  an  unpromising  betHrm,*  ^ 
The  names  of  General  McClellan  and  General  Di^ 

indeed,  would 'afford  a  guarantee  for  honest  management’ 

could  we  be  but  sure  that  they  will  be  able  to  retain  th  ’ 
direction  of  affairs.  But  when  we  look  from  these  two 
gentlemen  to  the  men  by  whom  they  have  been  appointed 
what  assurance  can  we  feel  that  they  will  not  be 
cast  aside  as  soon  as  they  have  served  the  pnrpose 
for  which  they  have  been  chosen  ?  It  is  impor¬ 
tant  to  remember  that  even  Mr  Gould  himself 
was  at  one  time  regarded  as  a  champion  of  purity  of 
management.  Long  before  he  or  the  late  Mr  Fisk  got 
possession  of  Erie,  Mr  Daniel  Drew,  the  treasurer  of 
the  line,  had  brought  it  into  ill  repute.  It  was  he  that 
originated  the  system  of  “  watering  the  stock,”  and  he 
catried  on  the  practice  until  men  began  to  look  askance 
when  Erie  shares  were  brought  upon  the  market. 
Commodore  Vanderbilt,  another  gimt  railway  magnate 
thought  he  saw  in  this  state  of  affaira  an  opportunity  to 
eject  Drew  from  the  administration  of  Ene,  and  he 
energetically  set  about  doing  so.  A  determined  struggle 
ensued,  which  was  transferred  from  the  Stock  Exchange 
to  the  law  courts,  and  from  these  to  the  State  L^jsla- 
ture  at  Albany,  and  was  eve^where  attended  by  the 
grossest  corruption.  It  ended  in  a  compromise.  Messrs 
Vanderbilt  and  Drew,  veterans  as  they  were  in  such 
matters,  believed  the  credit  of  Erie  to  be  exhausted. 
They  withdrew  their  pretensions,  therefore,  and  accepted 
an  assignment  of  shares.  Messrs  Fisk  and  Gould  took 
a  truer  measure  of  the  gullibility  of  the  public.  They 
undertook  the  management  of  the  line  with  all  its 
liabilities.  They  had  put  themselves  forward  as  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  shareholders,  anxious  to  inaugurate 
an  honest  administration.  They  were  accepted  at  their 
word,  and  their  accession,  represented  as  a  victory,  was 
hailed  everywhere  as  a  tidumph  of  honesty.  In  this 
country  Erie  shares  soon  ran  up  to  a  high  figure, 
and  the  English  shareholders,  who  had  thus  made  their 
game  for  them,  were  the  first  to  be  plundered  by 
the  new  managers.  A  revolution  in  Erie  may  thus 
be  effected  without  a  change  of  system.  And  as  the 
plundering  of  shareholders  was  practised  before  Mr 
Gould,  it  may  well  continue  to  be  practised  after  him. 
The  truth  is  that  Mr  Gould  and  Mr  Fisk  were  but  the 
most  notorious  members  of  a  class.  Partly  because  w 
many  Englishmen  are  interested  pecuniarily  in  Erie, 
and  partly  because  its  head-quarters  are  in  New  York, 
its  affairs  have  attracted  attention  in  this  country  to  tlie 
exclusion  of  all  similar  enterprises.  But  the  history  of 
Erie  is  only  a  specimen  of  what  is  happening,  to  some 
extent,  in  every  pai*t  of  the  Union. 

Without  attributing  to  the  Americans  greater  dis¬ 
honesty  than  exists  among  other  pwple,  a  reason  for 
the  extraordinary  success  with  which  fraud,  on  the 
grandest  scale,  is  thus  openly  practised,  is  not  far  to 
seek.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  constitution  of  their  legal 
tribunals.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  imagine  a  system 
better  calculated  to  produce  demagogism  on  the  bench 
and  to  discourage  legal  research,  than  that,  for  instance, 
which  prevails  in  the  great  State  of  New  York.  There 
judges  are  selected,  not  by  the  executive,  nor  by  ^5?^* 
nation,  nor  by  their  colleagues,  nor  even  by  the  bar,  bntjny 
the  votes  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  What  chanw 
of  such  votes  a  profound  lawyer,  whose 
command  the  respect  of  the  entire  profession,  would  nav^ 
against  a  ready-tongued  advocate,  ignorant  of  law,  o 
well  up  in  ward  politics  and  skilled  in  the  arts  of 
appeal,  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  Wo  can  form  some  i 
of  it  from  the  rejection  of  Mr  Mill  at 
But,  however  a  judge  might  be  chosen,  there  ^ 
be  a  chance  that  he  would  try  to  make 
of  his  office,  if,  when  once  raised  to  the  bench, 
were  secure  for  life.  Irish  judges,  as  a  rule, 
on  principles  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  shou  ^ 
yet  even  the  merest  demagogues  among  them,  * 
time,  learn  something  like  judicial  decorum.  “ 
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York  the  judges  are  chosen  for  a  term  of  years,  It  is  evident  from  the  declarations  as  well  as  from 
therefore,  they  have  always  to  look  forward  to  re-  the  action  of  the  Abb4s  Michaud,  Nunqua,  and  Mouls, 
*1  tion  and  to  take  care  that  they  do  not  alienate  their  that  the  French  “  Old  Catholic  **  party  are  not  prepared 
*Bven  with  popular  election  for  a  term  of  years,  to  follow  Dr  Dollin^r  in  the  more  recent  developments 
^^harely  possible  that  respectable  judges  might  be  that  his  ideas  on  the  relations  that  ought  to  subsist 
WAined  if  claries  were  assigned  to  them  sufficient  to  between  the  Church  and  the  State  have  undergone.  The 
f  ot  the  leaders  of  the  profession.  But,  with  the  address  that  the  leader  of  the  “  Old  Catholics  delivered 
irftDjre  ignorance  of  human  nature  displayed  on  this  at  Munich  on  Wednesday  week  reveals  a  decided  leaning 
®^”t  in  every  American  office,  New  York  judicial  sala-  towards  the  Anglican  principle,  and  the  movement  in 
^8  are  fixed  so  low  that  men  in  good  practice  would  Germany  has  all  along  been  intimately  associated  with 
”ofc  think  of  accepting  them.  The  result  of  this  system  national  feelings  and  aspirations.  Dr  Dollinger  main- 
*8  seen  in  Messrs  Barnard,  Curdozo,  and  their  fellows,  tains  that  the  Infallibility  dogma  was  a  blow  specially 
It  is  a  necessary  consequence  that  such  judges  are  directed  against  the  liberty,  unity,  science,  and  literature 
constantly  drawing  down  upon  them  the  criticism  of  of  Germany,  and  that  the  struggle  which  has  ensued 
the  press.  But  this  criticism,  necessary  as  it  is,  soon  primarily  and  principally  concerns  Germany.  It  was 
oassS  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  thus  tends  to  bring  not  to  be  expected,  nor  to  be  wished,  that  the  “  Old 
the  administration  of  the  law  into  still  greater  disrespect,  Catholics”  of  France  would  take  this  view  of  the  con- 
and  thereby  to  further  lower  the  character  of  the  bench,  troversy,  which  would  exclude  them  from  any  prominent 
In  this  way,  acting  and  reacting  upon  one  another,  the  interest  and  place  in  the  movement ;  but  it  is  to  be 
iudges  corrupt  public  opinion,  and  public  opinion  de-  regretted  that  they  have  not  contrived  to  connect  the 
grades  the  judges,  until  at  length  a  state  of  things  is  “Old  Catholic  ”  cause  with  the  national  desire  to  make 
produced  in  which  a  Fisk  and  a  Gould  find  it  practicable  France  the  le^er  in  all  liberal  movements.  The  scheme 
to  hire  the  administrators  of  justice  to  give  decisions  to  that  the  Abbes  Nunqua  and  Mouls  have  projected  is  not 
order  and  to  stop  by  injunction  all  attempts  to  interfere  iu  harmony  with  the  programme  of  the  German  “  Old 
with  their  frauds.  Catholics.”  It  is  far  grander  and  more  imposing,  but 

-  less  likely  to  prove  successful.  We  cannot  help  thinking 

that  if  the  French  protestors  against  the  new  pretensions 
“OLD  CATHOLICISM”  IN  FRANCE.  of  the  Pope  had  restricted  their  action  in  the  meantime, 

Tbe  time  has  not  yet  come  when  the  Government  of  events,  to  their  own  oounti^,  iMtead  of  attemptinpf 

France  will  have  to  deal  with  the  question  raised  by  the  or  proposing  to  organise  the  “  Old  Catholics  throngh- 
refnsal  of  clerical  supporters  of  the  “Old  Catholic”  out  Europe  into  one  cosmopolitan  body,  they  would  have 
party  iu  the  French  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  acknow-  contributed  far  more  to  the  ultimate  prosperity  of  the 
ledce  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  Council  and  proclaim  movement  than  they  at  present  promise  to  do,  although 
their  adhesion  or  submission  to  the  dogma  of  Papal  humbler  course  would  not  certainly  have  been 

Infallibility.  As  yet  M.  Thiers  has  given  little  or  no  !®  attractive  to  the  French  mind.  It  is  all  very  well 
indication  of  the  course  he  is  likely  to  pursue  in  regard  ‘'j®  A'''’®.  Nunqua  to  talk  gr^diloquently  about 
to  this  matter,  but,  on  the  contraiy,  has  exhibited  the  establishing  “after  to-morrow”  a  Committee  “having 
strongest  desire  to  postpone  all  discussions  that  have  *5®  ®®A‘™  !?  “®-A*  Bor/eaux,  and  m  umon  with  all 
the  slightest  connection  with  the  subject.  The  policy  ^e  other  Commixes  of  Pans,  Spam,  Switzerland, 
hitherto  adopted  by  the  French  supporters  of  Dr  Dol-  Belpum,  England,  and  the 

linger  differs  in  an  important  respect  from  that  of  his  Umtod  States;  but  neither  he  nor  the  Abbds  Mouls 
German  followers.  When  threatened  with  excommuni-  Michaud  have  shown  that  they  possess  the  qnahfica- 
cation  for  repudiating  the  decree  of  the  Syllabus,  the  *?°“®  f®'  carrying  such  an  underta^g  as  the  oj^nisa- 
“Old  Catholic”  clerCT  of  France  have  relieved  the  fron  of  a  new  Church,  of  the  dimensions  contemplated,  to 
State  from  the  necessity  of  intervening  in  the  quarrel  »  snwessful  issue.  It  is  doubtful  whether  even  Pere 
between  them  and  the  Supreme  Pontiff  by  resigning  H:yacinto  is  competent  to  direct  a  gimt  movement,  and 
their  aoDointments.  The  “  Old  Catholic  ”  movement  “  noteworthy  that  he,  the  ablest  of  the  French  Old 


appointments. 


lias,  accordingly,  never  attained  tbe  position  of  a  political 
question  in  France,  and  has  not  been  brought  before  the 
Assembly  or  the  Government  in  a  practical  shape.  Some 
time  ago  the  Vicar  of  the  Madeleine  threw  up  his  offices 
in  consequence  of  the  pressure  applied  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Paris  to  secure  his  tacit  assent  to  the  new  doctrine. 


Catholics  ”  who  have  declared  themselves  up  to  the 
present  moment,  has  had  little  or  no  share  in  the  counsels 
of  those  who  have  followed  his  eimmple  in  resisting  the 
imposition  of  the  Infallibility  dogma.  The  prospects  of 
the  ”  Old  Catholio  ”  movement  in  France  have  never 
been  bright,  and  we  regret  to  say  we  cannot  consider 


and  last  week  the  Abbds  Nunqua  and  Mouls,  of  Bor-  they  have  been  greatly  improved  by  the  secession  of 

deani,  followed  his  example  for  a  similar  reason.  Whether  JJ®  ‘V®  Bordea^  priests.  There  is  an  extravagance  in 
the  eourse  taken  by  the  French  “  Old  CathoUos”  is  to  S®  }a”?“®K®.°f  *^®  manifesto  tho  Abbds  Nunqua  and 
W  ascribed  tea  diitrnst  on  their  part  of  the  feeling  of  Monls  have  issued,  winch  betokens  excitement  and 
the  present  Government  of  France  towards  the  move-  J?*®"®®  f®®!®’^  ®>®®*'  deliberate 

ttent,  does  not  appear.  Judging  from  M.  Thiers’s  ante-  and  conviction.  If  they  had  any  adequate  oon- 

eedents,  it  is  probable  enough  that  bo  would  be  incUned  oept'on  of  the  true  meaning  of  such  phras^  M  the 
to  swept  the  role  the  Ultramontanes  have  marked  out  tnumph  of  true  religion  over  Roman  idolafry,  of  tbo 
for  France,  if  he  only  saw  any  way  of  getting  it  accepted  ®T,®'' ‘^®  slavery  of  mind,  'of  smonco 

hj’,  or  of  forcing  its  acceptan^  upon.  Fraud.  Butthat  °’'®'^,  obscorantism  they  would  att^k  the  Ultra- 
France  will  be  so  mad  and  so  foolish  as  to  undertake  the  “ontanes  from  a  totally  different  stendpoint,  and  with 
championship  of  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  and  seriously  °*®''  weapons  than  threats  to  establish  an  Old  Cathohe 
attempt  to  break  down  the  power  and  unity  of  Germany,  ^inrch.  “'F  recently-promulgated  dogma 

J^en  she  has  sufficiently  recovered  to  permit  of  her  ®*  ‘1*®  I®&lhbihty  of  the  Pope. 

V  action,  is,  we  hope  and  believe,  extremely  - 

ourtiul.  Meanwhile,  however,  M.  Thiers  may  find  it  mrxn  -rr  *  x  xtt^  mTicimT-ir/-txTxr 

he  *^^*^**l*ge  to  keep  this  question  in  suspense,  and  THE  VALUE  OF  TESTIMONY. 

doing  so.  It  would  appear  that  Tbe  Tichbome  claimant  seems  to  have  been  brought 
e  Manicipal  Government  of  Paris  will  be  called  upon  into  the  world  in  order  to  test  human  forbearance  and 
Ase  “Old  Catholic”  difficulty  before  the  credulity.  If  it  were  not  that  the  Tichbome  bondholders 

^  opportunity  of  expressing  an  justlv  deserve  their  fate,  we  might  have  a  tear  to  spare 

lor  *^**^P®*^  Application  has  been  made  to  the  for  tneir  sorrows.  We  daresay,  however,  the  unfortunate, 
p  fo  set  apart  one  of  the  churches  in  the  credulous  investors  console  themselves  with  the  reflec- 

^  V**®  capital  for  the  use  of  the  Old  Catholics  of  Paris,  tion  that  they  are  not  so  badly  oflf  as  the  claimant  him- 
jj  ^*^1c88  the  Municipal  Government  can  show  that  it  self,  who,  in  default  of  the  necessary  sureties,  mmains 
the  ®<^*itrol,  it  will  be  forced  either  to  comply  with  cooped  up  in  his  new  hotel.  This  fanious  individual, 
^^quest  or  to  refuse  it.  without  a  single  word  of  comfort  to  his  bondholders. 
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know  Lady  Tichborne’s  name,  and  that  bia  mind 
very  nearly  a  blank  sheet  with  reference  to  all 
of  the  Tichbome  family.  If,  howerer,  he 
caught  fresh,  and  crosi-examined  by  the  Attora!? 
General  the  day  after  his  arrival,  and  if  he  had  wSm 
all  that  he  did  on  the  trial,  it  would  have  been  someS^ 
in  his  favour.  But,  after  being  for  years  in  contact^^' 
nearly  all  the  people  who  could  give  him  infonnatintr 
the  claimant  could  only  be  trusted  on  the  assumob^ 
that  he  was  too  honest  a  man  to  avail  himself  of  h'  ^ 
and  instructions  thrown  in  his  way.  Kow,  as,  accord^ 
to  his  own  account,  the  claimant,  in  getting  up  hia^^^ 
was  both  a  cheat  and  a  liar,  it  is  obvious  that  the  onlv 
safe  rule  by  which  to  judge  his  professed  recollection  of 
facts  was  to  reject  everything  which  he  could,  by  any 
possibility,  have  got  from  anybody.  By  applying  thw 
rule  to  the  claimant's  evidence,  scarcely  any  part  of  it 
will  remain  that  could  be  called  his  own,  except  his 
brutal  accusation  of  Mrs  Radcliff,  and  that  was  taken 
not  from  his  memory,  but  from  his  imagination.  * 
When  the  two  great  branches  of  the  claimant  s  evi¬ 
dence  are  analysed,  its  inconclusiveness  becomes  appa¬ 
rent.  The  mere  impressions  of  witnesses  who  had  sm 
or  known  Tichborne,  after  a  lapse  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  were  essentially  inconclusive ;  and  so  also  is  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  his  recollection,  or  pretended 
recollection,  of  facts.  There  was  another  possible  branch 
of  evidence,  differing  from  those  two  in  this,  that  if  it 
had  been  forthcoming,  it  would  have  been  conclusive. 
We  pointed  out  in  May  of  last  year,  when  the  plaintiff’s 
case  was  developed,  and  it  became  apparent  what  line 
his  counsel  were  going  to  take,  that  one  very  important 
kind  of  evidence  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  Why 
did  not  the  claimant  trace  his  history,  step  by  step,  from 
the  time  he  was  alleged  to  have  escaped  from  the  Bella  f 
Although  a  man  may  secrete  himself  from  his  friends, 
he  is  well  known  to  many  other  people,  unless  he  lives 
as  a  hermit.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  able  to  double 
back  on  his  own  track,  and  bring  forward  the  people 
with  whom  he  associated  in  his  absence  :  thus,  supposing 
all  trace  of  the  survivors  of  the  Bella  had  perished,  and 
that  all  memory  of  the  event  had  been  obliterated,  still 
the  claimant  could  have  shown  that  he  arrived  at  the 
sheep-runs  at  a  certain  time,  and  traced  his  life  down  to 
the  discovery  at  Wagga-Wagga.  Moreover,  he  could 
have  been  identified  by  the  Chilians  whom  he  had  known. 
Such  a  line  of  evidence  would  have  been  by  far  the  best 
the  claimant  could  have  brought  forward.  It  was  a  sug¬ 
gestive  fact  to  those  who  followed  the  trial,  that  this  was 
the  part  of  the  case  in  which  the  claimant  wholly  broke 
down.  There  was  really  no  evidence  to  support  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  the  claimant  was  Roger  Tichbome.  What  do 
we,  therefore,  find  ?  That,  taking  the  three  kinds  of  evi¬ 
dence  in  their  respective  order,  in  the  weakest  form  of 
evidence,  the  claimant  was  strongest ;  in  the  somewh^ 
stronger  form,  he  was  weaker ;  and  in  the  strongest  evi¬ 
dence  of  all,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  was  the 
reverse  of  strong.  The  collapse  of  tne  case  was  there¬ 
fore  inevitable ;  and  we  should  not  have  been  surprised 


cruel  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  Attorney-General, 
and  other  persons  unknown.  We  hope  the  public  will 
subscribe  liberally,  and  that  the  daily  papers  will  each 
give  at  least  lOOf.  Not  in  the  interest  of  the  claimant, 
certainly  :  he  has  had  every  opportunity  of  making  out 
his  case,  as  the  poor  bondholdfers  can  testify.  But  why 
should  not  the  public  subscribe  for  this  trial,  as  a  great 
show,  in  its  way  far  surpassing  in  interest  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  or  the  Boat  Race  ?  There  was  considerable 
grumbling  at  the  sudden  termination  of  the  case  in 
Westminster;  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  of  reviving  the 
contest  with  an  additional  element  of  piquancy.  It  is 
not  now  a  question  of  a  baronetcy  and  estates,  but  of 
seven  or  twenty-one  years*  penal  servitude ;  and  a  due 
recollection  of  this  fact  cannot  fail  to  intensify  public 
excitement.  And  there  is  another  reason  why  the 
public  should  take  up  this  case.  It  illustrates  nearly 
nil  the  rules  of  evidence,  and  affords  a  beautiful  field 
for  the  display  of  every  variety  of  testimony. 

Before  this  interesting  trial  came  off,  one  would  have 
l>een  disposed  to  say  that  fifty  or  sixty  people  could  not 
be  mistaken  in  identifying  a  man  whom  they  had  known. 
Questions  of  identity  constantly  arise  in  criminal  trials, 
because  the  witnesses  know  nothing  of  the  prisoners, 
and  can  only  recognise  them  by  one  or  two  hasty  ob¬ 
servations.  When  the  prisoner  has  been  previously 
known  to  the  witness  there  is  seldom  any  dispute.  It 
wonld,  therefore,  seem  incredible  that  such  an  error 
could  arise,  and,  especially  before  the  Tichbome  case,  that 
a  mother  would  not  be  sure  to  know  her  own  son.  Yet 
a  little  reflection  might  have  taught  us  that  such  identi¬ 
fication  is  sometimes  weak.  What  we  identify  a  man 
by  is  the  similarity  of  the  person  before  us  to  the  image 
we  retain  in  our  mind  of  his  previous  appearance.  It  is 
a  vague,  nnanalysed  feeling  of  resemblance.  The  utmost 
we  should  ever  bo  justified  in  saying  is,  how  like  is  this 
man  to  the  one  we  remember.  The  most  exact  and 
perfect  resemblance  in  the  world  would  not  prove 
identity,  just  because  similarity  is  one  thing  and  identity 
another.  This  fact  is  well  known,  and  has  been  the 
basis  of  a  good  many  comedies,  and  some  tragedies, 
transacted,  not  on  the  stage,  but  in  real  earnest.  The 
great  weakness,  moreover,  of  this  kind  of  evidence  is 
the  impossibility  of  weighing  it.  When  a  witness  says, 

I  believe  that  is  the  man,*’  it  is  hopeless  to  determine 
what  is  the  exact  value  of  his  testimony.  That  depends 
on  his  opportunities  of  knowing  the  person  in  dispute, 
upon  the  faithfulness  of  his  memory,  and  the  sobriety  of 
his  judgment.  If  the  witness  could  testify  to  any  par¬ 
ticular  fact,  his  assertion  might  be  tested ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  can  be  done.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in 
the  Tichbome  trial  than  the  conflict  of  evidence  of  this 
kind.  The  most  marked  feature  of  the  claimant  is  a 
certain  twitching  of  the  c^es,  and  the  witnesses  for  the 
defence  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  Roger  Tich- 
lK)rne  had  no  such  peculiarity.  In  opposition  to  this 
stands  the  evidence  that  broke  the  camel’s  back — the 
tattoo  marks.  The  existence  of  tattooing  is  a  fact 
depending  not  on  any  unstable  estimate  of  resemblance, 
but  on  the  recollection  of  a  distinct  visible  object.  Here 
the  only  question  would  bo  as  to  the  accuracy  of  memory ; 
and  the  jury,  being  satisfied  on  that  point,  stopped  the 
case. 

The  other  species  of  evidence  on  which  the  claimant’s 
case  rested  was  equally  inconclusive.  He  professed  to 
know  many  facts  that  the  original  Roger  Tichbome 
must  have  known,  and  others  that  he  alone  could 
have  known.  Even  if  ho  had  succeeded  in  both 
points,  doubt  might  still  reasonably  have  been  enter¬ 
tained.  In  the  famous  French  case  of  imposture,  the 
pretender  knew  most  intimately  the  history  of  the  real 
man  and  his  most  private  acts.  If  Castro  had  been 
Orton  and  a  friend  of  Tichborae’s,  it  is  quite  possible  he 
might  have  known  far  more  than  the  claimant  does, 
and,  at  this  very  moment,  Tichbome  might  be  dead  or 
incarcerated  for  life.  The  claimant’s  case,  however, 
fell  far  short  of  that  degree  of  perfection.  The  will  that 
he  made  in  Wagga-Wagga  showed  that  he  did  not  even 


THEOLOGY  FOR  CHILDREN. 

So  much  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  supijnw 
necessity  of  theological  training  for  children,  and  i» 
has,  moreover,  been  argued  with  so  much  virulent 
that  the  so-called  religious  instruction  must  not  ew  W 
separated  from  that  which  is  denominated  secular  educa¬ 
tion,  that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  importance  to  inqt^ 
what  are  the  doctrines  whose  inculcation  is  to 
rising  generation  from  the  pernicious  effects  of  reading 
writing,  and  arithmetic.  In  making  this 
desire  not  to  be  understood  as  wishing  by  State  jn 
ference  to  prevent,  or  even  to  discourage,  the  teaching 
theology  to  the  young.  All  intervention  of 
in  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  affairs  is,  according  to 
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•  _  iiiPiDedient  and  mischieTons.  The  qnestion  at 


now.  is  not  whether  children  shall  be  taught 
JwiiTV  or  not,  but  whether  they  shaU  be  so  taught 

artlv  at  the  expense  of  those  who  strongly  dissent  from 
♦flflchinir.  or  at  the  sole  expense  of  those  who  ask 
f  r  it  In  other  words,  shall  every  parent  be  told  that  if 
le  desires  his  children  to  be  indoctrinated  with  his  own 
ideas  on  theological  subjects,  he  must  pay  for  it?  or  shall 
lie  be  allowed  for  that  purpose  to  dip  his  hands  into 
the  pockets  of  his  neighbours  who  differ  from  him  in 
religion  ?  If  each  sect  is  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of  its 
own  young  in  its  own  creed,  the  separation  of  the  secular 
odncation  which  is  to  be  aided  by  the  State  from  the 
theological  training  which  is  to  be  paid  for  by  the  par¬ 
ticular  denomination,  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 

In  order  to  defeat  the  separation  of  worldly  from 
other-worldly  tuition,  a  theory  has  been  set  up  of  the 
debasing  effects  of  the  study  of  the  natural  apart  from 
the  supernatural.  If  our  little  ones  are  to  be  saved  from 
growiiigup  mere  sharp-witted  scoundrels,  science,  we  have 
been  given  to  understand,  must  be  toned  down  by  dogma. 
All  classifications  of  animals  are  to  be  condemned  as 
irreligious  which  do  not  specially  mention  Eve’s  serpent, 
Jonah's  big  fish,  and  Balaam’s  ass.  The  youthful  mind  is 
to  be  saved  from  the  contamination  of  botany  by  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  and  the  Tree  of  Life 
among  the  vegetables.  Sir  John  Herschel  may  not 
teach  how  the  heavenly  bodies  move  without  Joshua  also 
teaching  how  they  sometimes  come  to  a  halt,  when  he 
tells  them  to  do  so.  Genesis  is  to  be  the  antidote  to 
geology,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  table.  In  a  word,  the  principal  intellectual  out¬ 
come  of  scientific  training  is  to  be  avoided  as  far  as 
possible.  Confidence  in  the  order  of  nature  is  to  be 
weakened  by  divinely  attested  exceptions  to  natural 
laws,  and  the  concession  of  scientific  training  is  to  be 
made  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

If  to  this  it  be  replied  that  the  chief  value  of  theo¬ 
logical  teaching  is  not  intellectual,  but  moral,  we  reply 
that  the  moral  teaching  of  most  of  the  current  theology 
is  far  from  what  it  should  be.  The  constant  necessity 
that  orthodox  theologians  are  under  of  twisting  the  text 
of  Scripture  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  those  scientific 
principles  which  can  no  longer  be  resisted  does  much  to 
engender  casuistry  and  untruthfulness ;  and  the  fact  that 
these  same  theologians  are  the  principal  teachers  of 
morals  helps  to  account  for  the  fact  that  David  might  now 
almost  say  deliberately  what  he  once  said  in  haste.  The 
metaphysical  formularies  which  children  learn  by  rote 
do  them  little  of  either  good  or  harm,  for  they  are  to 
them  words,  and  nothing  more  ;  but  the  manipulation  of 
language,  which  they  are  taught  to  look  upon  with  the 
utmost  reverence,  so  as  to  make  it  bear  a  meaning 
gathered  from  an  independent  source,  must  inevitably 
tend  to  produce  a  disposition  to  shuffling  and  prevarica¬ 
tion.  And  this  is  not  all.  What  notion  of  equity  can 
children  be  expected  to  have  who  are  taught  that  justice 
demands  that  punishment  shall  follow  wrong-doing,  but 
that  it  is  satisfied  by  the  infl^iction  of  the  punishment  on 
the  innocent  instead  of  the  guilty  ?  What  child,  who 
understands  its  meaning,  can  remain  uncontaminated  in 
moral  sentiment  by  such  a  verse  as  the  following,  taken 
from  a  very  popular  hymn : 


would  recommend  our  readers  to  procure  the  most 
notable  of  the  series,  ‘The  Sight  of  Hell.’  In  that 
inter^ting  production  the  utmost  ingenuity  has  been 
used  in  order  to  bring  home  to  the  mind  of  a  child  all 
the  most  terrifying  pictures  of  misery  and  torment 
which  the  most  nendish  imagination  could  conceive.  We 
pass  over  the  ridiculous  inconsistencies  of  which  the 
book  is  full, — such,  for  instance,  as  the  description  of 
hell  as  a  bottomless  pit,  and  the  devil  chained  by  his 
feet  to  the  floor  of  it.  The  subject  is  far  too  serious  to 
allow  us  to  linger  on  those  wretched  absurdities.  But 
what  can  be  thought  of  such  a  passage  as  the  following : 

You  hare  heard,  perhaps,  a  horrible  scream  in  the  dead  of 
night.  You  miw  have  heard  the  last  shriek  of  a  drowning  man 
before  he  went  down  into  hit  waterr  grave.  You  may  have  been 
shocked  in  passing  a  madhouse,  to  hear  the  wild  shout  of  a  mad¬ 
man.  Your  heart  may  have  trembled  when  you  heard  tlie  roar  of 
a  lion  in  the  desert,  or  the  hissing  of  a  deadly  serpent  in  the 
bushes. 


But  listen  now— listen  to  the  tremendons,  the  horrible  uproar 
of  millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  tormented  creatures  mad 
with  the  fury  of  Hell.  Oh,  the  screams  of  fear,  the  groanings  of 
horror,  the  yells  of  ra^  the  cries  of  pain,  the  shouts  of  agony, 
the  shrieks  of  despair  from  millions  on  millions.  There  you  hear 
them  roaring  like  lions,  hissing  like  serpents,  howling  like  dogs, 
and  wailing  like  dragons.  There  yon  hear  the  gnashing  of  teeth 
and  the  fearful  blasphemies  of  the  devils.  Above  all,  yon  hear 
the  roaring  of  the  thunders  of  Gk>d’s  anger,  which  shakes  Hell  to 
its  foundations.  But  there  is  another  sound  ! 

There  is  in  Hell  a  sound  like  that  of  many  waters.  It  is  as  if 
all  the  rivers  and  oceans  of  the  world  were  ponring  themselves 
with  a  great  splash  down  on  the  floor  of  Hell.  Is  it  then  really 
the  sound  of  waters  ?  It  is.  Are  the  rivers  and  oceans  of  the 
earth  pouring  themselves  into  Hell  ?  No.  What  is  it  then  ?  It 
is  the  sound  of  oceans  of  tears  mnning  down  from  countless 
millions  of  eyes.  They  cry  night  and  day.  They  cry  for  ever 
and  ever.  They  cry  because  the  sulphurons  smoke  torments  their 
eyes.  They  cry  because  they  are  in  darkness.  They  cry  because 
they  have  lost  the  beautiful  heaven.  They  cry  because  the  sharp 
fire  burns  them. 

Little  child,  it  is  better  to  cry  one  tear  of  repentance  now  than 
to  cry  millions  of  tears  in  Hell. 


The  way  in  which  horrors  are  piled  on  horrors  in  this 
scandalons  book  is  sneh  as  we  have  never  seen  equalled. 
“  Little  child,”  says  the  Rev.  Father,  “  if  yon  go  to  hell, 
there  will  be  a  devil  at  yonr  side  to  strike  yon.  He  will 
go  on  striking  you  every  minnte  for  ever  and  ever,  with¬ 
out  ever  stopping.  The  first  stroke  will  make  your  body 
as  bad  as  the  body  of  Job,  covered  from  he^  to  foot 
with  sores  and  ulcers.  The  second  stroke  will  make 
your  body  twice  as  bad  as  the  body  of  Job.  The  third 
stroke  will  make  your  body  three  times  as  bad  as  the 
body  of  Job.  The  fourth  stroke  will  make  your  body 
four  times  as  bad  as  the  body  of  Job.  How,  then,  will 
your  body  be,  after  the  devil  has  been  striking  it  every 
moment  for  a  hundred  million  of  years  without  stop¬ 
ping  ?  ”  We  give  it  up.  The  sheer  absurdity  of  the 
exaggeration  saves  ns  fron^  being  at  all  affect^  by  it. 
But  we  would  ask  the  people  of  the  United  King^m 
to  try  to  conceive  the  terror  of  the  poor  little  children 
they  are  obliged  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  these  tor¬ 
mentors,  and  to  say  whether  they  will  allow  any  Govern¬ 
ment,  let  it  call  itself  Liberal  or  Conservative,  to  tax 
them  for  the  propagation  of  such  doctrines. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood, 
Drawn  from  Immannel's  veins : 

And  sinners  plung’d  beneath  that  flood 
Lose  all  their  gnilty  stains. 


CHURCH  REFORM. 


Oor  best  hope  is  that,  in  consequence  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  way  in  which  theology  is  usually  taught  in  schools, 
children  may  escape  indoctrination  with  the 
ahomeyan  notion  of  purification  by  means  of  a  bath 
human  blood. 

been  anticipated,  the  most  consistently 
odox  of  the  Churches  carries  this  priestly  terrorism 
0  an  extent  hardly  reached  by  the  most  daring  of  her 
om^titors.  A  very  good  sample  of  Roman  Catholic 
**  supplied  by  the  series  of  “  Books 

r  Children  and  Young  Persons,”  written  **permu8u 
Rev.  Father  Farniss.  We  heartily 
that  these  works  were  more  widely  known,  and 


Sir, — It  is  with  very  little  satisfaction  that  I  resume  my 
pen  to  reply  to  the  several  criticisms  elicited  by  my  two  letters 
on  Churen  Reform.  I  bad  hoped  that  this  momentous  ques¬ 
tion  would  have  been  taken  up  seriously,  and  debated  to  some 
practical  purpose  in  your  columns.  The  weapons  of  shallow 
sarcasm  aud  verbal  criticism  are  better  suited  to  the  columns 
of  feebler  journals  swayed  by  class  interests  and  indifferent 
to  truth,  but  my  critics  have  used  them  freely ;  I  must 
needs  answer  them,  but  I  am  reluctant  to  spend  my  own 
time  and  your  space  in  the  endeavour  to  winnow  a  little 
wheat  out  of  so  much  chaff,  when  both  might  be  occupied  far 
more  profitably  with  more  serious  considerations. 

Your  correspondent  of  Church  Stretton  opened  the  ball 
with  bis  learned  and  facetious  comments  on  my  audacious 
etymological  speculations  as  to  the  word  **  Church.”  I  will 
not  venture  to  return  him  thanks  in  behalf  of  all  your  readers, 
though  I  myself  value  his  remarks  highly  as  a  typical  emana¬ 
tion  of  the  ecclesiastical  mind,  as  an  admirable  illustration  of 
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injunction  to  **i*ender  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be 
and  to  God  the  things  that  be  God’s.” 

And  now  I  have  to  deal  with  friend  2^ekiah  ;  and,  mind¬ 
ful  of  Solomon’s  injunction,  T  will  abstain  from  answering 
him  after  his  own  fashion.  The  much-maligned  recruit!^ 
sergeant  may,  if  he  so  please,  resent  the  imputation  on  the 
int^ritv  of  his  stalwart  frame  by  the  vigorous  manipulation 
of  his  cherished  cane ; — I,  for  my  part,  will  content  myself 
with  quoting  a  brief  extract  from  one  of  those  valuable  works 
wliich  I  believe  to  be  a  well-spring  of  light  and  wisdom  • 
“  There  are  two  prominent  indications  by  which  wrong  and 
unsound  reasoning  may  invariably  be  detected.  The  imper- 
ficial  and  unsound  reasoner,  if  he^  undertakes  the  criticism 
of  a  literary  production,  will  particularly  dwell  on  the  lan¬ 
guage,  words,  structure  of  sentences,  paragraphs,  &c.,  with  a» 
much  tenacity  as  a  profounder  mind  would  on  the  ideas 
which  these  words  were  intended  to  convey.  Such  minds 
are  very  externally  and  unfortunately  developed  ;  they  make 
the  most  unsound  legislators,  the  most  unsafe  and  unrighteous- 
jurors.”  These  words  are  to  be  found  in  Vol.  Illr,  page  42, 
of  the  said  *  Great  Harmonia*  of  Andrew  Jackson  Kivis^ 
ttrhose  many  works  of  wisdom  I  would  most  cordially 
commend  to  the  careful  consideration  of  every  legitimate 
scion  of  that  large  and  mowing  familpr  of  Seeldights  ”  who> 
is  worthy  of  his  honourjible  patronymic. 

But,  Sir,  I  would  not  willingly  allow  public  attention  to  be 
divertkl  from  the  merits  of  the  momentous  questions  at  issue 
by  the  empty  rattle  of  a  critical  skirmish.  Allow  me,  then,  in 
conclusion,  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  causes  of  Church  Reform, 
unsectarian  education,  and  national  progress  are  intimately 
allied.  The  enormous  revenues  of  the  Church  are  now 
devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  superstition,  bigotir,  and 
ignorance ;  they  need  to  be  diverts  to  the  cause  of  sound 
religion  and  useful  learning — i.e.,  to  the  cause  of  science  and 
the  service  of  humanity — for  only  so  can  we  hope  ultimatelv 
to  harmonise  the  conflicting  passions  and  interests  which 
have  made  Christendom  almost  a  pandemonium.  Where- 
ve8te<l  interests  are  so  powerful,  the  storming  parties  should 
unite  their  forces,  and  give  no  breathing  time  to  the  enemy.. 
Mr  Maitland  not  long  since  led  the  van  in  vour  columns.  Let 
me  hope  that  you  will  not  allow  the  fight  to  flag  till  tha 
I  am,  &a,  T.  Herbert  Note^  Jue. 


denounring,  ex  cathedra^  opponents  and  opinions  which  are 
precliuied  from  putting  in  answers  for  themselves ;  a  talent 
whose  Inchest  stage  of  development  is  denoted  by  a  vivid 
appreciation  of  the  distinction  Mtween  rhetorical  inuendo  and 
logical  argument,  and  a  decided  tendency  to  prefer  the  short 
cut  of  contradiction  to  the  circuitous  route  of  confutation. 

The  reformed  Church  of  the  future,  had  I  any  voice  in  her 
reorganisation,  would  offer  fewer  opportunities  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  this  peculiar  talent,  for  she  should  have  a  free 
platform  in  lieu  of  a  fenced  pulpit.  Her  chariot- wheels 
should  never  be  locked,  nor  her  fashions  fettered  by  finality, 
for  her  motto  should  be  “  ProgreMion,'*  as  befits  every  mun¬ 
dane  association  of  imperfect  mortals,  aspiring  to  perfection, 
but  not  pretending  to  omniscience.  A  true  daughter  of  Truth 
she  should  be,  like  Truth  herself,  fearless  and  free,  and  jealous 
withal,  lest  her  glorious  name  should  be  tarnished  by  the 
breath  of  vainglorious  dogmatism.  Her  name  should  be 

The  Church  of  Truth.” 

But  while  I  am  thus  dreaming  of  Truth,  Liberty,  and 
Progress,  I  must  not  forget  that  I  am  arraigned  on  a  blunt 
charge  of  dogmatism  and  ignorance.  As  to  the  first  count,  I 
would  fearlessly  appeal  to  an  impartial  jury;  as  to  the  second, 
I  am  too  painfully  conscious  of  ignorance  to  repudiate  its 
imputation.  I  can  only  plead  in  extenuation  the  perverse 
preference  which  my  academical  pastors  and  masters  showed 
for  dead  languagefi  over  living  sciences  during  the  twelve 
long  years  of  my  early  servitude.  Fashions  have  altered 
somewhat  for  the  better  since  those  days,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  much  improvement,  and  many  must  still  lament  with 
me  the  misuse  of  that  invaluable  period  of  facile  absorption. 
However,  I  submit  that  the  conviction  of  ignorance  is  the  first 
step  to  knowledge,  and  my  clerical  critic  would  have  laid  me 
under  deeper  obligations  had  he  condescended  to  details  in ' 
his  indictment.  But  he  is  content  to  exult  over  my  darkness. 
He  has  not  had  the  charity  to  give  me  a  clue  to  the  light  by 
which  he  is  himself  illuminated!  His  benevolence  was 
doubtless  averse  to  deprive  me  of  the  reflection  that  all  igno¬ 
rance  is  comparative,  and  that  mine  might  possibly  have  l^en 
magnified  by  his  imagination. 

Can  he  have  attributed  to  ignorance  my  omission  to  notice 
the  old  ortho<lox  etymology  of  **  Kvpinvij,”  and  my  yet  more 
culpable  omission  to  allude  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  “circe,”  so 
very  near  of  kin  to  the  German  ^*kirche”  and  bearing  such  a 
suspicious  resemblance  to  the  genitive  and  plural  inflexions 
of  “ circus”  if  we  recall  the  Italian  pronunciation  of  the 
vowel  i  /  Does  he  deem  me  ignorant  of  the  marvellous  ana- 
logy  between  all  the  phases  of  Church  supernaturalism  and 
magnetic  naturalism,  or  does  his  contempt  for  the  imputed 
connection  induce  him  to  ignore,  or  enable  him  to  explain 


ictory  is  won.  I  am,  &a,  r.  Herbert 
United  University  Club,  March  22nd,  1872. 


SPECULATIVE  LAWSUITS. 

Sir, — Yon  close  your  excellent  article  on  "Speculative- 
Lawsuits  ”  with  a  remark  which  is  in  every  one’s  mouth  at 
the  present  time :  "  It  will  be  a  great  pity  if  the  strikmg 
lesson  of  the  Tichbome  case  passes  away  without  leaving 
some  benefits  behind.”  Yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
beyond  an  occasional  spasm  of  virtuous  indignation,  anything 
will  be  done  by  our  Legislature  to  remedy  even  the  most 
palpable  and  admitted  abuses  of  our  judicial  system,  or  to 
rescue  England  from  the  odium  of  being  behind  all  the 
of  the  civilised  world  in  regard  to  judicial  prowdure.  Ihe 
House  of  Lords,  though  well  supplied  with  eminent  reti^ 
lawyers,  will  go  on  complaining  of  having  no  legislative 
work  to  do,  and  it  will  never  occur  to  them  to  take  in  hand 
the  work,  so  w’ell  suited  to  such  a  body,  of  simplifying  and 
co<lifying  our  law,  until,  perhaps,  they  are  swept  away 
entirely  by  an  indignant  people.  Yet  the  best  of  the  joke  is- 
that  this  is  the  verv  class  of  men  who,  within  the  last  few 
have  supplied  India  with  excellent  Civil  and  Penal  Codw, 
which  have  worked  admirably,  as  all  admit,  and  under 
which  anything  like  the  Tichborne  case  would  be  a  simple 
impossibility.  ^ 

There  is  another  class  of  ^‘speculative  lawsuits”  besides 
those  you  refer  to,  which  are,  I  think,  deserving  of  some 
attention,  especially  as  it  is  not  only  rich  landholdera  ana 
companies  wno  may  be  their  victims,  but  every  one,  rich  or 
poor,  who  may  chance  to  be  maiTied.  A  wife  tires 
husband  (say),  and  demands  a  separate  maintenance. 
cannot  agree,  perhaps,  as  to  the  precise  terms  of  an  amicau 
separation  ;  so  the  wife  puts  herself  into  the  hands  of  ® 
those  sharp  attorneys  you  refer  to,  and  under  his 
a  petition  for  separation  or  divorce,  fills  it  with  all  sorts 
falsehoods,  no  matter  what,  there  being  no  j 

bringing  anything  to  trial,  but  only  of  bringing  the  husoa 
to  ruin  by  means  of  law-costs,  unless  he  grants  the  allowan 
sought.  This  is  easily  done,  as  the  wife  or  her 
apply  for  "  commissions  to  collect  evidence  ”  in  all  pA*^ 
the  earth,  and  incur  in  various  ways  hundreds 
of  pounds  of  costs,  all  of  which  the  husband  will 
on  to  pay,  however  the  case  may  end.  In  the  actual 
which  has  chiefly  suggested  these  remarks,  the  wife  was  g 


clairvoyance ;  between  the  methods  of  transmission  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  magnetic  power,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the 
ordination  service;  coupled  with  the  dogma  of  apostolical 
succession  ?  Does  he  deem  me  ignorant  that  the  traditional 
halos  of  golden  light  which  encircled  the  heads  of  the  saints  of 
old  find  an  exact  counterpart  in  the  soft  magnetic  light  which 
sensitives  see  radiating  from  the  brows  of  modern  seers  ?  Or 
is  he  perchance  ignorant  that  the  whole  superstructure  of 
orthodox  superatition  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  these 
phenomena  were  exceptional  and  supernatural,  just  as  the 
edifice  of  modern  materialism  is  built  on  the  belief  that  they 
were  but  phantoms  of  the  imagination  ? 

And  here  I  find  myself  face  to  face  with  my  Positivist  friend. 
And  if  he  will  be  so  good  as  to  credit  me  with  sufficient  capacity 
to  understand  his  statement  of  his  master’s  philosophy,  I  would 
venture  to  point  out  to  him  that,  however  sound  his  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  corrnpt  theology  of  the  pStt,  they  would 
have  no  force  against  the  theology  of  the  future,  should  that 
happen  to  become  simple  and  true  to  truth.  All  that  is  sound 
in  his  philosophy  would  be  consistent  with  a  manifestation 
of  due  respect  for  the  Master-mind  of  the  universe  ;  and,  lest 
he  should  remain  under  the  delusion  that  M.  Auguste  Comte 
may  fairly  claim  even  a  partial  monopoly  of  common-sense 
religion,  I  w’ould  beg  leave  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  admi¬ 
rable  system  of  the  gr^t  American  philosopher,  Andrew 
Jackson  Davis,  os  emb^ied  in  his  profound  works,  of  which 
‘  The  Great  Harmonia’  and  ‘The  Penetralia’  are  perhaps  the 
most  important. 

To  your  correspondent  W.  P.,  who  rightly  perceives  that 
justice  includes  charity,  but  takes  exception  to  the  idea  of 
"justice  being  rendered  to  the  Supreme  Being,”  I  would 
suggest  that  the  idea  is,  at  any  rate,  of  very  great  antiquity, 
seeing  that  it  was  certainly  entertained  by  that  great  religious 
reformer  to  whom  Christians  attribute  their  creed,  and  who, 
though  he  may  be  dethroned  from  the  pinnacle  to  which  he 
has  been  elevated  by  superstition,  must  ever  be  deem^  one 
of  the  shining  lights  of  the  world.  It  is  to  be  found  in  his 


•  These  Codes,  it  is  well  known,  were  framed  in  ^*’8* 
Royal  Commissions,  composed  chiefly  of  retired  Uwje 
eminence. 
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««»r  the  bnsban'J’*  head  for  a  couple  of  years  or  so,  and  the  The  average  stock  of  bullion  held  by  the  Bank  of  England 
hill  sent  in  to  him  by  Lord  Penzance  amounted  to  only  a  few  Jn  departments  during  the  month  ending  the  21st  of 
i“Hrto1i:ou“and:ot\i“^^^^^^^^^  February  was  24,118  662/!  being  a  decreasfof  857,989/. 

having  come  ruining  her  husbLd.  in  the  same  way  "  o®fo  previous  month,  and  an  increase 

aug  smallest  risk  of  loss  or  injury  to  herself,  save,  2,267,888/.  when  compared  with  the  same  period 
^  a  little  social  odium  in  the  event  of  the  facts  last  year. 

llLoniinir  known.  .  New  Zealand  Government  propose  to  raise  a  loan  of 

The  raison  cTStre  of  such  cases  as  the  above  or  the  Tich-  6,000,000/.,  the  whole  amount  of  which  is  authorised  by 
borne  case  is  that,  under  our  system,  the  judge  is,  until  the  local  or  imperial  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  is  secured  on  the 
finnlhearing.  n  raerepasMvematrumentm  the  hands  consoUdated  revenues  of  the  colony.  The  debentures  will 

»Tcl  Oe-  be  exactly  similar  to  the  Rve  per  Luts,  now  in  circulation. 

Iither  rational  code  of  procedure,  the  judge  is  bound  to  as  New  Zealand  Consols.  Tenders  will  be 

satisfy  himself  from  the  first  that  there  is  a  real  issue  of  law  received  up  to  the  9th  of  April,  on  which  day  the  allot- 
or  facte  requiring  to  be  tried,  and  that  proper  and  rational  ment  will  be  made. 

means  are  being  taken  by  both  parties  to  bring  it  to  trial.  If  The  subscription  lists  for  the  A  ’*  Six  per  Cent.  Pre- 
anyone  wishes  to  know  how  thmwn  ^  ewily  done,  I  would  ferred  Shares  of  the  Odessa  Water  Works  Company 
refer  him  to  the  Act  Jill,  o™  of  t^  Indian  Legislature,  will  be  closed  on  Tuesday  next,  the  2nd  April, 

commonly  called  tj*  Cm  L  Wk  xx-JunoE.  London  and  on  Wednesday,  tL  3rd  April,  for  the 

*  '  country.  The  shares  are  to  2  prem. 

-  ]jg|;g  q£  application  for  the  Five  per  Cent.  Perpetual 

the  hemoealisino  influence  op  the  pooh  law.  debenture  ^n^  of  the  T^manian  Main  Line  Enilway 
^  ^  1,  .  -Aj-  Tk  1 )  1  AA  Company  will  be  closed  on  Tuesday  next,  the  2nd  Apnl, 

Sir, -In  your  remmks  foUowing  Mr  Peeks  letter  on  London,  and  on  Wednesday,  the  3rd  April,  for  the 
t’lp  Hoardiii"-out  of  Pauper  Children,  while  refemiig  mui-j  ^ 

the  position°taken  by  Mr  Malthus  and  Dr  Chalmers,  you  do-  r-  ^  n  ^  -j.  1.  •  . 

not  allude  to  the  fact  that  our  whole  system  of  Poor-law  .  Messrs  Bischoffsheim  and  Goldschmidt  have  issued  a 
relief  has  been  condemned  as  demoralising  by  many  recent  circular  to  the  holders  of  the  first  and  second  mortgage 
thinkers.  Amongst  these  may  be  named  Mr  Herbert  Spencer,  bonds  of  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Bailway  offering 
Mr  Fawcett,  Mr  C.  P.  Clarke,  and  the  late  Mr  !ll^ward  them,  pro  ratd^  the  balance  of  these  bonds  created  under 
Denison.  Mr  Edward  Denison,  who  resid^  at  Mile  End,  for  tjj0  reorganisation  scheme,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  are 

the  purpose  of  studying  the  condition  of  t  ®  P9^>  to  be  devoted  to  laying  the  proposed  third  rail  and  other 

on  y  speech  lu  Parliament,  advocated  the  total  abolition  of  the  •  ..r  ai,*'  a  i-  a*  a  u  j 

Poor  Laws.  Mr  Clarke  advocates  the  same  view.  In  an  improvements  of  the  line  Applications  are  to  be  made  on 

article  iu  MacmiUan^s  Magazine,  Nov.,  1870,  he  says,  ^‘Sup-  or  Mfore  the  5th  oi  Apnl. 

pose  during  this  year,  under  the  New  Poor  Law,  there  is  At  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  at 
given  away  five  millions’  worth  of  food  to  paupers,  and  if  you  Edinburgh,  the  new  assurances  for  the  past  year  were 
will  allow  me  to  give  away,  for  two  or  three  years,  ten  stated  to  have  been  1,324  for  713,045/.,  yielding  in  new 
millions’  worth  of  food  to  paupers,  I  will  undertake  that  the  premiums  23,243/.  The  total  assurances  in  force  are 
number  of  imupera  ehnll  be  doubled.  The  Stote  can  have  jg  for  7.660,376/.  The  total  income  is  297, 288/.. 
just  as  many  paupers  as  it  chooses  to  pay  for,  and  the  number  ^  ^  n  oao  aActi 

of  paupers  is  VealSy  decided  by  Act  of  Parliament, as  much  as 

the  number  of  sailors  and  soldiers.”  *“e  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance 


improvements  of  the  line.  Applications  are  to  be  made  on 
or  before  the  5tb  of  April. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  at 
Edinburgh,  the  new  assurances  for  the  past  year  were 
stated  to  have  been  1,324  for  713,045/.,  yielding  in  new 
premiums  23,243/.  The  total  assurances  in  force  are 
16,146  for  7,660,376/.  The  total  income  is  297,288/., 
and  the  realised  fund  is  1,902,646/. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance 


Itmay,indeed,  be  granted  that  the  Boarding-out  of  Pauper  Company  at  Glasgow,  the  report  showed  the  gross  fire 
Children  has  a  yet  further  tendency  to  demoralise  both  the  premiums  received  to  be  64,502/.,  and  the  losses  61  per 
idle  parents  (if  any)  of  such  children,  and  the  unreasoning  cent,  of  the  net  premiums. 

poor,  who  thus  become  witnesses  of  the  special  care  and  aa  av  i  ..  ai  aiv  -r-c  j  tt 

solicitude  bestowed  upon  children,  cast  upon  the  State  .  ^nual  meeting  of  the  Alliance  ^i^e  and  Fire 

usually  through  the  idleness  and  improvidence  of  their  Assurance  Company  (Sir  Anthony  Eothschild  in  the  chair), 
parents ;  but  can  any  branch  of  our  present  system  be  viewed  B  was  stated  that  new  life  policies  assuring  212,300/.  were 
as  free  from  a  demoralising  influence,  when  it  is  reflected  that  issued  in  the  past  year,  and  that  the  life  assurance*  and 
“seven  millions  are  dispensed  annually  on  the  principle  that  annuity  funds  amount  to  905,016/.  A  sura  of  167,994/. 
none  ut  the  improvident  are  to  rew^e  any  relief?”  ^  ^ag  received  in  fire  premiums,  and,  after  deducting  all  out- 
vi-hiArnVSLriJp  relief  be  dev«ed,  going.,  there  remained  a  proHt  of  48,254/.  (including  7,258/. 

I  am  MO  interest)  on  the  account  for  the  year.  The  aggregate 


which  shall  not  demoralise  P 


I  am,  &C. 


M.  G. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET. 

■■  0 

^“®Dcial  position  of  the  country  being  satisfactory, 
the  Budget  was  received  with  a  certain  degree  of  content- 
luent  in  the  City;  but  the  expected  alteration  in  the 
passwger  duly  not  having  been  made  produced  dulness  in 
he  Railway  Market.  The  influx  of  gold  to  the  Bank 
caused  prices  to  bo  well  maintained,  but  the  upward 

endency,  which  was  at  one  time  apparent,  was  checked  by 
the  nressurA  nf  ooIao  a«.  a ..a: ai _ 


funds  of  the  company  were  stated  to  bo  1,656,709/ ,  and 
the  investments  are  yielding  interest  at  an  average  rate  of 
4/.  lOs.  2|d.  per  cent,  per  annum.  A  dividend  and  bonus 
equal  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  paid  share  capital  of  550,000/. 
were  declared  for  the  year  1872. 

The  following  were  the  closing  quotations  on  Thursday  r 
Consols,  92|  to  93. 

Foreign  Securities : — Argentine  Six  per  Cents.,  97^^  to  98 ; 
Egyptian  Seven  per  Cents.,  Viceroy,  81  to  82 ;  ditto  Seven^ 
per  Cents.,  1868,  87J  to  88;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  Khedive,  8II* 
to  82| ;  French  Six  per  Cents.,  lOOJ  to  101;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
61  to  6| ;  Italian  Fire  per  Cents.,  68^  to  69^ ;  Peruvian  Five 
per  Cents.,  lOOJ  to  lOOJ;  Spanish  Three  per  Cents.,  30  13-16  to 
30  16-16;  ditto  Scrip,  1871,  30  11-16  to  SO  1316;  Turkish  Five 


or  me  account.  As  usual  at  this  period  of  the 
quarter,  the  demand  for  money  has  been  great,  but  in  con- 
J^quence  of  the  requirements  of  the  Stock  Exhange  this 
ee  being  very  considerable,  the  discount  brokers  are  not 
orking  under  the  Bank-rate,  3  per  cent. 

Consols  show  an  advance  of  J  on  the  week,  a  rise  of  f 
ilon  having  been  partially  lost  on  realisa- 

Stocks  show  a  steady  improvement.  Peruvian 
e  en  in  request,  but  Spanish  have  been  flat. 

^^*^*^*  ®  shown,  but  busi- 

Th«  department  has  been  of  a  very  limited  character, 
a  ^^e  account  passed  over  without  difficulty, 

e  carrying  over  prices  were  light. 


Cents.,  82^  to  82| ;  and  ditto  Scrip,  f  to  1. 

English  Railway  Shares  Brighton,  84  to  841 ;  Caledonian, 
118J  to  1191 ;  Great  Eastern,  621  to  62| ;  Great  Western,  1121 
to  1121;  Great  Northern  “A,”  159  to  160;  London  and  North- 
Western,  164  to  1541 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  271  to  271 ; 
Metropolitan,  691  to  691;  ditto  District,  321  to  321;  Midland, 
144  to  1441 ;  North  British,  661  to  665 ;  Norrh-Eastern  Consols, 
1731  to  174;  Sheffield,  77^  to  781;  South  Eastern,  99  to  991; 
and  ditto  A,  775 

Miscellaneous  Shares  : — Anglo-American  Telegraph,  121  to 
123;  Anglo- Mediterranean  Telegraph,  177  to  179;  British -Indian 
Telegraph,  101  to  11  ;  ditto  Extension  Telegraph,  12  to 
121 ;  China  Telegraph,  91  to  94  ;  Falmouth  and  Malta,  11|  to  Ilf; 
French  Atlantic  Telegraph,  22}  to  22}  ;  Hudson’s  Bay,  lOl  to  lOf  ; 
Indiambbers,  44  to  45 ;  Ottoman  Banks,  14}  to  15 ;  and 
Telegraph  Construction,  31}  to  31}. 
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EOYAL  ITALIAN  OPEEA. 

Beginning  bia  season  at  Covent  Garden  very  early 
indeed,  Mr  Gye  promises  that  it  shall  be  one  of  consider¬ 
able  interest.  Most  of  his  chief  singers  in  former  years — 
especially  Mesdames  Adelina  Patti,  Pauline  Lucca,  Miolan 
Carvalho,  Sessi,  and  Demeric-Lablache,  and  MM.  Faure, 
Bettini,  Naudin,  and  Graziani — remain  with  him,  and 
among  new-comers  are  named  Mdlle  Albani,  a  Canadian, 
who  has  won  fame  at  Florence,  and  who  is  to  make  her 
debut  next  Tuesday  as  Amina  in  **  Sonnambnla,”  Mdlle 
Zimmermann,  from  Dresden,  who  is  to  take  the  leading  part 
in  **  Der  Freischiitz  **  and  other  German  operas,  and  Mdlle 
Marianne  Brandt,  who  is  to  appear,  among  other  parts,  as 
Leonora,  in  **  Fidelio.’*  Mr  Gye  also  promises,  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  to  add  four  operas  to  his  r^ertoire.  In 

Gelmina,”  written  for  her  by  Prince  Poniatowski,  Madame 
Patti  is  to  take  the  leading  part,  and  she  will  also  appear  as 
Catarina  in  an  Italian  version  of  Auber’s  **  Diamans  de  la 
Couronne.**  Great  things  are  spoken  of  **  II  Guarany,”  a 
new  opera  by  Signor  Carlo  Gomes,  a  young  Brazilian.  Far 
more  important  than  the  performance  of  any  of  these,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  promised  introduction  into  England  of  Herr 
Wagner’s  **  Lohengrin.”  If  this  is  done,  and  the  opera 
is  more  carefully  produced  than  was  the  ^'Fliegender 
Hollander  ”  at  Drury  Lane  two  years  ago,  Mr  Gye  will 
help  to  remove  the  disgrace  that  attaches  to  this  country  for 
its  neglect  of — it  is  little  to  say — the  greatest  living 
German  composer.  Wagner’s  music  may  not  satisfy  all 
classes  of  opera-goers ;  but  it  ought  to  attract  admirers 
enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  a  manager  to  pay  a  little 
attention  to  it,  and  in  time,  perhaps,  the  conventional 
opera-goers  would  learn  to  enjoy  it. 

The  season  opened  on  Tuesday  with  Faust,”  which 
was  repeated  on  Thursday  evening.  On  both  occasions  the 
cast  was  the  same,  and  tolerably  efficient.  As  Mephis- 
topheles  M.  Faure  was  as  good  as  ever,  and  his  excellent 
singing  and  as  excellent  acting  went  far  to  redeem  the 
shortcomings  of  his  associates.  M.  Faure  stands  alone  on 
the  operatic  stage,  and  perhaps  the  Mephistopheles  is  his 
masterpiece.  There  is  nothing  more  to  be  desired  in  his 
performance,  from  his  mysterious  appearance  in  Faust’s 
chamber  in  the  first  act  to  his  carrying  off  of  his  victim  at 
the  close.  Signor  Ootogni  and  Signor  Tagliafico  this  week 
played  Valentine  and  Wagner  very  creditably;  and  Signor 
Naudin,  who  is  able  to  do  everything  passably,  if  nothing 
very  well,  was  fairly  good  as  Faust.  Madame  Sinico  is  as 
versatile  and  as  useful  as  Signor  Naudin,  and  she  sang  and 
played  with  grace  in  Margaret’s  part.  There  was  power  as 
well  as  grace  in  her  singing  of  the  jewel  song  in  the  third 
act,  and  in  her  dreamy  rehearsal  of  her  misfortunes  in  the 
fifth.  Mdlle  Scalchi  sang  Siebel’s  part  as  well,  and  played 
it  as  ill,  as  she  usually  does  ;  and  Mdlle  Anese  was  agree¬ 
able  as  Martha.  On  the  whole  the  first  two  performances 
were  almost  better  than  could  be  expected  in  the  first  week 
of  the  season,  which  is  something  like  a  rehearsal  week, 
and  in  which  the  best  performers  rarely  appear. 

To-night  Mdlle  Sessi  and  Madame  Lablache  are  to 
appear  in  “  La  Figlia  del  Reggimento  and,  as  we  have 
already  said,  “  Sonnambula  ”  is  promised  for  Tuesday,  with 
Mdlle  Albani  as  the  heroine,  and  M.  Faure  as  the  hero. 


M.  SCRIBE’S  PLAYS  AT  THE  ST  JAMES’S 
THEATRE. 

After  illustrating  the  monotonous  immoralities  of  La 
Fiammina  and  Heloise  Saranquet,  Mdlle  Page  has  found, 
in  two  pieces  of  M.  Scribe,  a  wider  field  for  the  display  of 
her  talents.  “Adrienne  Lecouvreur”  is  associated  with  Mdlle 
Rachel  in  the  memory  of  elder  playgoers,  doubtless  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  later  representatives  of  the  character  ; 
but  to  “  us  youth,”  whose  reminiscences  do  not  extend  so 
far,  the  Adrienne  of  Mdlle  Page  stands  on  its  own  merits. 
The  story  is  well  known,  and  has  been  adapted  in  the 
“  Reining  Favourite  ”  of  English  drama.  It  tells  of  the 
fatal  rivalry  of  the  actress  and  a  “grande  dame  ”  in  the 
affections  of  Maurice,  Comte  de  Saxe,  ending  in  the  death 
of  Adiienne  by  a  poisoned  bouquet  sent  her  by  her  enemy 
in  her  lover’s  name.  The  death-scene  (rendered  with  sub- 


'  dued  force  and  an  avoidance  of  obtrusive  physical  horror  > 
is  the  climax  of  a  rather  Alexandrine  plot  “  that,  like  a 
wounded  snake,  drags  its  slow  length  along.**  The  situations 
in  which  Adrienne  covers  her  adversary’s  retreat,  when  the 
latter  has  compromised  herself  by  a  nocturnal  appointment 
with  the  Count,  and  in  which  the  actress,  at  the  Princeu’a 
reception,  stung  by  the  insults  of  her  hostess,  retorts  by 
an  appropriate  recitation  from  “  PhMre,”  are  the  nutin  land- 
marlu  of  the  action. 

In  Mdlle  Page’s  Adrienne,  wo  have  the  tenderness,  the 
generosity,  the  self*  abandonment  of  the  heroine,  but  a 
certain  elevation  is  lacking.  M.  Scribe  gave  his  heroine 
an  advantage  over  the  historical  Lecouvreur,  by  making  her 
passion  for  Maurice  an  honourable  one.  Considering  this 
and  the  genius  with  which  she  is  supposed  to  be  endowed, 
Adrienne  should,  at  least,  meet  her  foe  on  equal  terms. 
Mdlle  Page  scarcely  rose  to  the  due  level.  We  are 
ignorant  of  the  traditions  of  the  part,  but,  in  any  case,  it  is 
surely  a  mistake  literally  to  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the 
Princess,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  extract  from  Racine.  In 
such  an  artist,  so  violent  an  expedient  looks  like  conscious 
weakness,  and  tells  much  against  the  vraisertiblance  of 
a  scene  in  itself  not  too  probable. 

M.  Ravel  was  excellent  as  Michonnet,  **  r^gisseur  de  la 
Com4di4  Fran^aise,”  and  friend  of  Adrienne*  He  and  M. 
Andrieu,  in  the  Abbe  (a  “  bug  with  gilded  wings,**  flying 
scandal-laden  through  boudoirs  and  petites  maisons,  and 
bringing  his  harvest  duly  to  his  patroness),  gave  relief  to 
the  generally  gloomy  action.  Should  we  forget  Mdlle 
Lemerle,  in  the  Princesse  de  Bouillon,  we  should  ignore 
perhaps  the  finest  piece  of  elocution  in  the  evening — the 
heroine  apart — in  her  soliloquy  while  awaiting  the  Comte 
de  Saxe. 

In  the  few  opportunities  for  comedy  given  in  “Adrienne,*^ 
Mdlle  Page  showed  a  tact  and  verve  which  gave  a  foretaste 
of  her  admirable  C4sarine  in  “  La  Camaraderie,**  the  piece 
now  performing.  This  play  (written  in  1837)  is  designed 
to  expose  the  petty  subterranean  intrigues  by  which  a  con¬ 
federacy  of  nobodies  get  accepted  as  really  first-rate  men. 
The  society  consists  of  incapables  of  every  kind,  who  com¬ 
bine  on  the  **  Ka  me,  ka  thee”  principle  to  push  themselves 
sedulously  on  the  road  to  fame  and  fortune,  and  to  exclude 
therefrom  every  aspirant  who  is  not  in  their  gang.  They 
make  a  dead  set  at  a  young  avocat,  Edmond  Varens,. 
and,  after  he  has  gained  a  difficult  cause,  he  finds  the 
eloquence  of  his  pleading  travestied  in  the  newspaper 
report  of  the  case,  and  “  disapprobation  ”  substituted  for 
the  “  murmurs  of  applause  ”  that  had  really  greeted  his 
success.  He  has  set  his  heart  upon  obtaining  a  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  society  sets  up  a  nvu 
candidate  at  the  bidding  of  Oesarine,  the  more  willingly 
since,  having  been  admitted  by  mistake  into  the  secrets  of 
the  brotherhood,  he  had  indignantly  declined  to  enter  the^ 
ranks.  (The  effect  of  his  denunciation  was  marred  by  the 
return  of  the  actor,  M.  Andrieu,  to  bow  his  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  the  applause  of  the  audience.)  But  C^sanne  is 
persuaded  by  an  old  schoolfellow,  Zoe,  that  Varens 
the  secret  affection  with  which  she  has  always  regard^ 
him.  C4sarine,  as  the  wife  of  a  doting  Pair  de 
the  head  of  the  society,  and  she  now  employs  aUi 
influence  to  procure  the  return  of  Varens.  She  succeeds, 
only  to  And  that  she  has  been  duped,  and  that  Varens 
really  loves  her  step-daughter,  whose  hand  is  the  prise  o 
the  elected  deputy. 

The  comedy  bristles  with  epigram,  and  the  satire  ^  ^ 

caustic  order.  It  never  seems  to  occur  to  the  author  ^ 
the  triumph  of  virtue  is  achieved  by  worse  means  thi® 
even  the  scoundrel  association  could  have  employ^*  ^  ^ 

friend  of  her  girlhood  works  upon  what  is  Oesarine  s  ons 
redeeming  quality,  only  to  betray  her  to  the  bitterest  sen- 
contempt.  Such  a  victory  is  worse  than  any  defeat. 

The  self-possession,  never  shaken  but  by  the  remembran(^ 
of  her  early  dream  of  love,  the  bustle  of  intrigue  in  whi 
G4sarine  tries  to  drown  unwelcome  thoughts,  the  sense  o 
the  value  of  her  position,  to  others  if  not  to 
all  indicated  with  as  much  clearness  as  delicacy  by  Mdlle* 
Page.  M.  Ravel,  as  a  busybody  doctor,  the  soul  o 
intrigue,  found  an  appropriate  foil  in  M.  Scipion 
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DEAN  STANLEY  ON  THE  SCOTCH  KIEK. 

Ijccturei  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Bjr  Dean 
Stanley.  Marray. 

The  memorable  attack  of  Mr  Buckle  on  the  Scotch  as, 
next  to  the  Spaniards,  the  most  priest-ridden  people  in 
Europe,  is  not  yet  forgotten.  If  it  were  easy  to  neglect  the 
vigorous  flow  of  his  sarcasm,  it  would  be  impossible  to  blot 
from  the  mind  the  horrible  details  from  Scotch  sermons  that 
he  introduced  as  foot-notes.  And,  in  a  certain  sense,  his 
onslaught  has  never  been  repelled.  Assuming  that  many 
of  the  Scotch,  in  the  last  century,  if  they  were  slaves,  were 
willing  slaves,  it  would  still  remain  the  fact  that  no  small 
number  who  did  not  imitate  the  manners,  and  bow  be¬ 
neath  the  yoke,  of  the  saints,  were  exposed  to  great  per¬ 
secution.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  after  making  all 
reasonable  deductions,  most  of  the  saints,  through  fear 
of  the  Evil  One  and  of  the  Evil  Eye,  passed  all  their 
lifetime  in  bondage.  But  to  the  repulsive  side  of  Scotch 
theology,  Mr  Buckle  did  full  justice  :  in  that  respect,  no 
one  need  attempt  to  surpass  him.  On  the  other  side,  how¬ 
ever,  there  was  very  much  that  Mr  Buckle  took  little  note 
ef ;  a  whole  world  of  spiritual  edifleation  that  he  did  not 
care  to  explore.  What  he  left  undone  has  been  made  up 
by  another  Englishman,  whose  candid  and  catholic  spirit 
has  delighted  to  pluck  from  the  records  of  the  Scotch 
Church  every  flower  of  goodness.  The  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster  occupies  the  foremost  position  among  divines  of 
liberality,  and  still  more  of  toleration.  The  extreme 
anxiety  of  the  Dean  to  do  justice  to  those  from  whom  he 
most  differs  has  been  interpreted  to  signify  an  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  the  views  that  he  upholds.  But  Dean  Stanley  is 
as  tenderly  appreciative  in  his  criticism  of  the  severest 
Evangelicals,  as  he  is  of  the  moderates  or  Scotch  Broad 
Churchmen.  His  book,  a  reprint  of  lectures  delivered  in 
Edinburgh,  has,  moreover,  a  far  higher  value  than  as  a 
mere  appreciation  of  the  saintliness  of  different  divines ;  it 
abounds  in  shrewd  and  far-reaching  observations,  and  its 
views  deserve  to  be  weighed  by  every  candid  Scotchman 
with  the  greatest  care. 

The  religious  histoiy  of  Scotland  is  very  instructive. 
Dean  Stanley  discusses  some  of  its  most  remarkable 
eharacteristics,  its  unconquerable  independence,  its  intense 
devotion,  its  hard  dogmas,  its  tendency  to  infinite  division. 
Like  all  nations  that  have  successfully  emerged  from  a 
life  and  death  struggle,  Scotland  has  not  been  remarkable 
for  the  suavity  of  its  manners,  or  its  willingness  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  good  qualities  of  its  foes.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Scotch  became  Presbyterians,  partly  because  the 
English  were  Episcopalians.  Dean  Stanley  says :  **  The 
Church  of  Scotland  sat  in  praise,  because  others  stood.  It 
stood  in  prayer,  because  others  knelt.  It  was  silent  in  fune¬ 
rals,  because  others  spoke.  It  repudiated  Christmas,  because 
others  observed  it.”  This  is  somewhat  exaggerated. 
Christmas  was  a  Popish  feast,  and  that  was  enough  to  con¬ 
demn  it.  The  Scotch  always  haye  prayers  at  funerals,  only 
not  in  the  churchyard,  and,  of  course,  not  from  a  liturgy. 
As  for  the  other  points  of  antagonism,  it  may  not  be  very 
logical,  but  it  is  veiy  natural,  if  a  man  stands  at  your  head 
with  a  loaded  pistol,  and  insists  upon  your  repeating  certain 
shibboleths,  and  you  are  able  to  knock  him  down,  that  you 
should  take  a  particular  pride  in  doing  the  very  opposite. 
When  one  considers  the  sad  history  of  Ireland,  and  remem¬ 
bers  what  would  have  been  the  terrible  fate  of  Scotland,  if 
it  had  been  unable  to  conquer  the  English  bigots,  one  must 
be  very  fastidious  indeed  not  to  be  able  to  overlook  a  good 
deal  of  hardness  and  eccentricity  in  the  Scotch  mode  of 
conducting  worship. 

We  are  surprised  that  the  Dean  lays  so  little  stress  on 
the  most  distinctive  feature  of  Scotch  religion, — a  belief 
in  the  literal  infallibility  of  the  Bible,  and  in  **  a  way 
of  salvation.”  It  is  the  belief  of  all  sects  that  heaven  is 
to  be  reached  by  the  ”  narrow  path,”  and  that  the  Bible  is 
the  chart  by  which  they  are  to  guide  their  steps.  From 
this,  it  is  but  a  single  step  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is 
only  one  way  of  escape  from  the  wrath  to  come.  Such 
a  dogma  is,  in  a  manner)  held  by  all  Protestants  and 


Catholics  also,  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  Scotch  * 
believe  it  with  intense  energy,  and  deduce  from  it^th 
logical  results.  To  this  cause,  and  not  to  a  mere  obstin  t 
or  quarrelsome  temper,  must  be  attributed  the  necaf  * 
characteristic  of  much  Scotch  theology.  Dean  Sknl^^ 
quotes  an  amusing  protest  of  a  stem  old  Cameroniaif 
drawn  up  with  the  particularity  of  an  Act  of  Parlia* 
ment :  “  I  leave  my  protest  against  all  sectarian  errew 
heresies,  and  blasphemies,  particularly  against  Arianism* 
Erastianism,  Socinianism,  Quakerism,  Deism,  Bouiigoian’ 
ism,  Familism,  Scepticism,  Arminianism,  Lutheranism* 
Brownism,  Baxterianism,  Anabaptism,  Millennarianism* 
Pelagianism,  Campbellianism,  Whitfieldianism,  Latitu- 
dinarianism,  and  Independency,  and  all  other  sects  and 
sorts  that  maintain  any  error,  heresy,  or  blasphemy,  that  is 
contrary  to  the  Word  of  God,  &c.”  Each  of  those  terrible 
names  served  as  a  kind  of  finger-post  to  guide  the  traveller 
past  some  dangerous  bog  into  which  he  might  wander  and 
even  be  lost.  The  absolute  and  uncompromising  character 
of  Scotch  theology  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
resolute  application  of  logic  to  erroneous  and  mischieroas 
theories. 

In  one  respect,  the  Scotch  intellect  far  more  resembles 
the  French  than  the  English.  It  has  an  irresistible 
tendency  towards  general  statements,  to  which  the  name 
of  “  principles  ”  is  euphemistically  applied,  and  an 
integrity  of  character  that  refuses  to  divorce  action  from 
belief.  The  consequence  is  that  in  religions  conflicts  we 
see,  over  and  over  again,  the  collision  of  opposbg  “prin¬ 
ciples,”  which  leaves  the  parties  no  alternative  but  to 
destroy,  or  at  least  to  separate  from,  each  other.  In 
worldly  affairs  this  dangerous  tendency  is  checked  by 
experience ;  for  the  Scotch,  like  the  English,  are  submissive 
to  the  teaching  of  facts.  In  theology,  however,  there  is  no 
possibility  of  verification  ;  ”  and  hence  there  is  nothing 
to  end  the  warring  of  the  sects,  except  mutual  exhaustion. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  a  statement  is  elevated  to  the 
dignity  of  a  principle,  which  in  reality  is  nothing  but  a 
hazy  metaphor.  The  great  war-cry  of  the  Free  Church 
party,  at  the  memorable  crisis  of  the  disruption  in  1843, 
was  “  For  Christ’s  crown  and  kingdom.”  It  was  alleged 
that  whereas  the  Queen  was  the  head  of  the  Established 
Church  (a  statement,  by-the-bye,  a  good  deal  beyond  the 
truth),  Christ  was  the  head  of  the  Free  Church.  Very 
flattering  to  the  disruptionists,  but,  all  the  same,  a  puerile 
fallacy.  The  head  of  the  Free  Church  is  the  General 
Assembly,  in  the  only  sense  in  which  it  could  be  pretended 
that  the  Queen  is  ,the  head  of  the  Established  Church. 
In  a  spiritual  sense,  and  over  an  invisible  Church, 
neither  the  Queen  nor  the  General  Assembly  affects  any 
supremacy.  Yet  thousands  of  educated  Scotchmen  beliere 
in  this  spurious  contrast,  as  one  of  the  fundamental  truths 
of  religion.  They  exhibit  a  failing  common  enough  among 
a  logical  people, — great  care  in  making  deductions  from 
principles  combined  with  excessive  looseness  and  unreality 
in  the  principles  themselves. 

I  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding  **  how  strong  a 
tendency  there  is  in  such  angular  religion,  in  these  strin¬ 
gent  obligations  to  a  past  system  of  theology,  to  dry  up, 
as  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  the  intellectual  forces  even 
of  a  highly  intellectual  people.  It  was  under  these  straiten¬ 
ing  influences  that  the  miserable  superstitions  of  witchcraft 
lingered  in  Scotland  after  they  had  expired  every  whew 
else.”  Although  Dean  Stanley  shrinks  from  Buckles 
vehement  denunciation,  he  expresses,  in  this  preg^t 
sentence,  the  condemnation  of  Scotch  theology.  It  w  s 
system  of  intellectual  strangulation.  The  Scotch  aw  the 
Ultramontanes  of  Protestantism ;  they  have  accepts  i 
fundamental  dogma  in  all  its  severity,  and  carried  it  ou 
with  unflinching  rigour.  This  dogma  is  an  assumptioDf 
we  do  not  say  unprovable,  but  which  the  ordinary  Scotc  - 
man  never  looks  upon  as  requiring  any  proof.  Partly  owing 
to  the  awe  inspired  by  the  sacred  volume,  and  partly  owuj? 
to  the  religious  atmosphere,  a  Scotchman  generally  adds 
the  dogma  of  Biblical  infallibility  the  absolute  truth  ^ 
every  dogma  which  he  is  taught  to  consider  as  drawn  ^ 
the  Bible.  There  is  no  room  for  the  intellect  to  wor  , 
has  voluntarily  retired  within  a  very  narrow  circle,  an  o 
of  that  it  refuses  to  move,  considering  even  the  sugges  i 
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to  do  so  as  the  height  of  impiety.  There  <»nll  be  no  MIDDLKMAEOH.— BOOK  IH. 

wtiafake  than  to  imaffine  that  the  Calvinistic  theo-  ^  ^ 

CKoraW®  to  the  mental  development  of  the  Scotch ;  /»-  -O'*'*- 

i^neoureges  Featherstone's  death  that  is  being  waited  for 

logic,  but  leaves  the  mmd  sadly  wanting  in  breadth  and  prominent  in  this 

“Snes\"&einthisvolameis,a8mightbeexpected,on 

“TheModeratesof  theEighteenthOentui7,”theprototypes  j_  lu.  .  i  sensation^  picture  of  Mary  Garth 

f  the  S  ohuroh  party.  Blair,  Oam^ll,  Lbertson,  J®‘ “8  »  the  ear  y  morning  light  on  the  old  man’s  bed 
of  the  uroaa  v-'uu  j  j*  i*  •  -u  j  au  i  •  *  to  show  mm  clutchinff  with  one  hand  the  mass  of  cold  and 

Carlyle,  and  other  cler^men  di^guished  ‘hemrelves  m  8^^  ® 

literature  as  well  as  n  theology.  Dean  Stanley  does  of  his  two  wills,  and  grasping  in  the  other  the  keys  that 
jostice  to  their  unostentatious  piety  .«  well  as  their  would  have  given  her  access  to  the  document  tS  how 
loAminff  These  were  the  men  who  could  carry  for  the  c  i 

learning.  i  j  asx/»f  rai.  fragment  of  sensationalism  that  has  as  yet 

National  Churoh  ‘  a  blaA  shield  with  no  de^ce  of  sect  or  ^  »  ,  Miaaiemarch,’  which  bids  fair  to 

mrtv  ”  Their  fate  is  a  lesson  to  all  Broad  Church  parties.  _ 

pany.  prove  its  author  s  masterpicce,  maintains  the  close  interest 

Wise  and  m^erate  men  with  amiable  inconsistency,  may  altogether  legitimate  ways.  Simpler 

adherstoabads^tem  t^gtoexractwh^^^^^^  “»‘«ri3s  of  plot-maHngrould  not  be  brought  together; 

in  It,  and  hide  *  a  v  r  ...  ’  ’  it,  t  f  ’  r  book  owes  everything  to  the  excellent  discernment 

intolerance  of  the  dogiM  wxU  overcome  the  tolerance  of  character  which  George  EUot  possesses,  and  to  her  no 

the  believer.  ®™  nr^ncf  that  ^®“'  ®*®®^*®“*'  portraying  the  characters  that  make 

It  was  “  cauld.  There  was  nothing  m  it  to  produce  that  i  j  au^  .r  v,  4  •!.•  4 

IV  won  A/«u  •  4®i4oiil  “®r  mimic  world.  She  is  a  shrewd  cntic  and  a  cunning 

fierce  eza^roent  which  the  ^educated  Scotchman  craves 

are  here  both 

for,  and  which  he  tw  often  obtams  from  a  less  spiritual  exhibited  in  perfection.  We  heard  the  other  day  of  a 
Ne^,  whose  culture  is  very  low ;  coalminers  ^^d  wife  who  Hnd  in  each  two-monthly  instal- 

who^  education  is  much  neg  ected ;  the  crow^  of  ignorant  ^  ean  read  in  the  two  months,  two 

people,  whose  hves  are  cheerless  and  tame,  and  whose  toil  three  pages  affording  the  text  for  a  whole  evening’s 
IS  monotonous  and  unremitting,  all  require  very  strong  discussion,  and  we  can  both  underetand  and 

ralipons  doctnnes  It  is  rela^  of  an  old  Scoteh  woman  of  mind.  There  is  hardly  a  page  of 

that  she  fompla>ned  of  her  mmister  for  prejmhing  “  ca^d  .  jiiddlemarch  ’  in  which  there  is  not  enough  condLsed 
morality,  and  that  he  gave  her  nothing  of  the  gospel.  He  profitable  reflection,  and 

meekly  answered  that  mo^ty  WM  not  a  bad  thing,  and  thoroughly  to  master  the  teacher’s 

that  even  our  Lord  himself,  in  his  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 

Imd  given  them  nothing  but  “  cauld  morality.”  “  Indeed  it  qj  Dorothea’^nd  Lr  husW  we  see  but  little  in  this 

|S  too  true,  sir,  replied  the  severe  Calvinistic  l®<3y,  ‘  I  talf-volume,  and  that  little  docs  not  materially  help  on  the 
have  never  been  able  altogether  to  fo^g';'®  for  >t.  The  ^  3^  ^  3j^^^3  ^3  the  modern 

spmt  of  that  lady  breathes  through  all  Scotch  theology;  Theresa,  having  come  back  from  her  honeymoon  in  Borne, 
he  ‘m.^erates  fell  mto  disrepute,  the  ous,  not  to  ray  «  ^„,j3  airoovering  how  contemptible  is  thj 

the  fanatical  party,  came  to  the  front  and  the  disreption  ^33^  35,3  ^3^»a  that  she  might  worship 

of  1843  was  as  much  the  result  of  incompatibUity  of  hirofand  Lw  also  the  danger  of  mischief  from  htr  acquaint- 

temper  between  the  two  sections  as  it  was  in  consequence  *  ..i  Ttr, 

A  ,  -  .  A  it  A  /•  "EC  •»» \At-  ance  with  Mr  JLyagate  is  increasing.  Here  is  Dorothea 

A  •  w°  f“‘'’®“f8®.  As  the  Wt  of  Mr  Matthew  3^3  ^^3  3^3^^  ^3^  Lydgate,  on  the  very  morning 

I,  ®  u  i  “ft®^  fr®r  r®tum  to  Middlemarc^  looking  round  h^r  boudoir- 

same  way  the  heart  of  the  Scotch  peasant  delights  in  heat  w  .  ® 


and  pungency.  The  one  is  as  natural  as  the  other ;  we 
wUh  we  could  say  that  they  were  both  equally  useful.  .  The  duties  of  her  married  life,  contemplated  ^ 

A*  A  1-  A  f  t-A^At.  •  hand,  seemed  to  be  shrinking  with  the  furniture  and  the  white 

,  .  “*ff““‘°“  vapwr-walled  landscape.  The  clear  heighu  where  she  expected 

01  scientiDC  knowledge  rather  than  orations  on  the  Tolcanio  to  walk  in  full  communion  had  become  difficult  to  see  even  in  her 
agencies  in  an  unmentionable  place.  We  fear  that  the  imagination ;  the  delicious  repose  of  the  soul  on  a  complete  8u^> 
Imtery  of  Scotland  gives  little  encouragement  to  those  rior  had  been  shaken  inlo  uneasy  effort  and  alarmed  with  dim 
hifrh  r«;n/lsx4  oa  i  i-®4  •  a  i  presentiment.  When  would  the  days  begin  of  that  active  wifely 

g  •  nded  men,  like  Dean  Stanley,  who  desire  to  release  devotion  which  was  to  strengthen  her  husband’sJife  and  exult  her 
1110  pure  spirit  of  Christian  morality  from  the  swaddling  own  ?  Never,  perhaps,  as  she  had  preconceived  them ;  but  some* 
clothes  of  dogma,  and  to  maintain  unbroken  the  tradition  how— still  somehow.  In  this  solemnly-pledged  union  of  her  life, 
and  institutions  of  tbe  past.  The  experiment  of  dogmatic  ‘“elf  >“  «®“e  “«*  *orin  of  inspiration,  and 

Protestantism  has  fairly  worked  out  in  ScoUand,  and  **  MeaSSIite*  here*wasThe  raow'ind  the  low  arch  of  dun  vapour 
0  one  can^  pretend  to  be  satisfied  with  the  result.  Its  — there  was  the  stifling  oppression  of  that  gentlewoman's  world, 
religious  history  is  a  succession  of  venomous  contests,  and  where  everything  was  done  for  her  and  none  asked  for  her  aid— 
Its  progress  has  been  towards  endless  division.  For  all  this  connection  with  a  manifold  pregnant  existence 

yes  not  stand  peculiarly  high  among  the  nations.  The  «  What  shall  I  do  ?  ”  “  Whatever  you  please,  my  dear  r  that 
sacnfices  made  by  successive  swarms  of  dissenters  only  had  been  her  brief  history  since  she  had  left  off  learning  morning 
impress  one  with  the  melancholy  reflection  that  a  people.  le«»ons  and  practising  silly  rhythms  on  the  hated  piano.  Mar- 
capable  of  an/*V»  4  a*  a  a  Ai-  1-  ij  i-  *  *  riage,  which  was  to  bring  guidance  into  worthy  and  imperative 

miserablv  la/i  devotion  to  truth,  should^  so  occupation,  had  not  yet  freed  her  from  the  gentlewoman’s  oppres- 

1  V  astray  by  frivolous  logomachies.  When,  give  liberty ;  it  had  not  even  filled  her  leisure  with  the  ruminant 
wever,  the  Scotch  people  catch  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  joy  of  unchecked  tenderness.  Her  blooming  full-pulsed  youth 
back  and  ask  the  verbal  idols  that  have  so  long  stood  there  in  a  moral  imprisonment  which  made  itself  one  with 
field  tfiem  in  thrall  wRaf  the  chill,  colourless,  narrowed  landscape,  with  the  shrunken  fur- 

land  in  so  have  plunged  Scot.  never-read  books,  and  the  ghostly  stag  in  a  pale 

“ravi  lU  80  manv  mmfnrfixnao  »a  «v.a«v  AvnAAf  a  -  *.  _ j  X-  1 _ -us”  A _ _  _ 


and  out  on  the  snow 
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expenditure  of  money  and  temper,  the  morality  of  Scotland 
oes  not  stand  peculiarly  high  among  the  nations.  The 
sacnfices  made  by  successive  swarms  of  dissenters  only 
impress  one  with  the  melancholy  reflection  that  a  people, 
capable  of  such  generous  devotion  to  truth,  should  be  so 


uon  more  nrohnWa  n  i  •  ‘  a*  a  renewal  ana  aggravation  oi  uis  iuue»»,  ouw  musn 

kair,  MiL^hen  ’  IZ  !  ay'tem  hanp  by  a  ,^i3  gt'^dira-ebe  who  bra  Mroady  found  that  he 

opened  to  the  ?  Scotland  are  Ler  as  a  pretty  ornament  to  hie  aelflah 

tion  th  *  iDsuperable  dimcolties  of  plenary  inspira- 

creeds  trusted  to  make  abort  work  of  the  There  was  sUence  for  a  few  momenu,  while  Dorothea  sat  as  if 

that  could  not  desire  a  better  helper  in  she  had  been  turned  to  marble,  though  the  life  within  her  was  so 

g(^  work  than  the  calm,  and  honest,  and  high-minded  intense  that  her  mind  had  never  before  swept  in  brief  time  over 
can  of  Westminster  equal  range  of  scenes  and  motives. 

“  Help  me,  pray,”  she  said,  at  last,  in  the  same  low  voice  as 


before.  “  Tell  me  what  I  can  do.” 
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“  What  do  you  think  of  foreign  trarel  ?  You  have  been  lately 
in  Rome,  I  think.” 

The  memories  which  made  this  resource  utterly  hopeless  were  a 
new  current  that  shook  Dorothea  out  of  her  pallid  immobility. 

“  Oh,  that  would  not  do — that  would  be  worse  than  anything,” 
she  said  with  a  more  childlike  despondency,  while  the  tears  rolled 
down.  ”  Nothing  will  be  of  any  use  that  he  does  not  enjoy.” 

I  wish  that  I  could  have  spared  you  this  pain,”  said  Lydgate, 
deeply  touched,  yet  wondering  about  her  marriage.  Women  just 
like  Dorothea  had  not  entered  into  his  traditions. 

”  It  was  right  of  jou  to  tell  me.  1  thank  you  for  telling  me  the 
truth.” 

**  I  wish  yon  to  understand  that  I  shall  not  say  anything  to  en¬ 
lighten  Mr  Casaubon  himself.  I  think  it  desirable  for  him  to  know 
nothing  more  than  that  he  ninst  not  overwork  himself,  and  must 
observe  certain  rules.  Anxiety  of  any  kind  would  be  precisely 
the  most  unfavourable  condition  for  him.” 

Lydgate  rose,  and  Dorothea  mechanically  rose  at  the  same  time, 
unclasping  her  cloak  and  throwing  it  off  as  if  it  stifled  her.  He 
was  bowing  and  quitting  her,  when  an  impulse  which  if  she  had 
been  alone  would  have  turned  into  a  prayer,  made  her  say  with  a 
sob  in  her  voice — 

“Oh,  yon  are  a  wise  man,  are  yon  not?  Yon  know  all  about  life 
and  death.  Advise  me.  Think  what  I  can  do.  He  has  been 
labouring  all  his  life  and  looking  forward.  He  minds  about  nothing 
else.  And  1  mind  about  nothing  else — ” 

For  years  after  Lydgate  remembered  the  impression  produced 
in  him  by  this  involuntary  appeal— this  cry  from  soul  to  soul, 
without  other  consciousness  than  their  moving  with  kindred 
natures  in  the  same  embroiled  medium,  the  same  troublous  fitfully- 
illuminated  life.  But  what  could  he  say  now  except  that  be  should 
see  Mr  Casaubon  again  to*  morrow  ? 

.Especially  as  he  is  in  a  hurry  to  call  on  Rosamond 
Vincy.  Miss  Rosamond,  the  foil  to  Dorothea,  becomes 
very  prominent  in  this  half-volume.  Her  worldly,  shallow 
ways  of  living  and  loving  are  admirably  and  not  unkindly 
depicted.  We  see  her  steadily  and  unconsciously — or  with 
as  much  steadiness  and  as  much  unconsciousness  as  are  to 
be  looked  for  in  a  very  decent  flirt  who  puts  her  heart  into 
her  flirting — laying  a  snare  for  Lydgate,  and,  in  due  time, 
in  the  prettiest  and  most  irreproachable  way  possible,  pro¬ 
posing  to  him  and  being  accepted  by  him. 

Rosamond’s  brother  Fred  also  has  much  to  do  in  this 
part  of  the  story.  In  fact,  in  his  altogether  unheroic  way, 
he  is  almost  its  hero.  He  has  induced  Caleb  Qarth,  his 
poorest  and  best-hearted  relative,  to  put  his  name  to  a  bill 
for  1601. ;  and,  having  only  contrived  to  extract  1001.  from 
Mr  Featherstone,  he  has  onlv  501.  left  with  which  to  meet 
the  bill  So  Caleb’s  wife  has  to  produce  921.,  that  she 
had  put  by  towards  her  son’s  education,  and  his  daughter 
Mary  has  to  take  181.  from  her  scanty  pittance  as  house¬ 
keeper  to  Mr  Featherstone.  That  is  rather  painful  to 
Fred,  as  even  he  can  discern  the  meanness  of  a  young  lady 
being  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  fund  that  has  to  he 
raised  for  payment  of  her  lover’s  debts.  He  exhausts  all 
his  manliness  in  going  himself  to  tell  her  of  the  mess  he  is 
in,  and  she  punishes  him  very  properly. 

**  I  wouldn’t  have  hurt  you  so  for  the  world,  Mary,”  he  said  at 
last.  “  You  can  never  forgive  me.” 

“  What  does  it  matter  whether  I  forgive  you  ?  ”  said  Mary, 


selves  without  knowing  how  they  shall  pay,  must  be  selfish  tu 
are  always  thinking  of  what  they  can  get  for  themselves,  and  — 


of  what  other  people  may  lose. 

«  *  * 


«  Say  one  word,  Mary,  and  I  will  do  anything.  Say  von  ,*„ 
not  think  the  worst  of  me—will  not  give  me  up  altogether ’’ 

“  As  if  it  were  any  pleasure  to  me  to  think  ill  of  you  ’»  *.1 
Mary,  in  a  mournful  tone.  “  As  if  it  were  not  very  painful  ♦ 
me  to  see  you  an  idle,  frivolous  creature.  How  can  you  be»  t 
be  so  contemptible,  when  others  are  working  and  strivinir”  *5 
there  are  so  many  thinM  to  be  done — how  can  you  bear  to*b^ « 
for  nothing  in  the  world  that  is  useful  ?  And  with  so  much^* 
in  your  disposition,  Fred,— you  might  be  worth  a  great  deal’’ 


“  I  will  try  to  be  anything  you  like,  Mary,  if  you  wiU  say  thsi 
you  love  me.”  '  ^ 

“  I  should  be  ashamed  to  say  that  I  loved  a  man  who  most 
always  be  hanging  on  others,  and  reckoning  on  what  they  would 
do  for  him.” 


Fred  is  the  principal  waiter  for  old  Featherstone’s  death  * 
but  there  is  a  crowd  of  other  relations  also  in  waiting,  and 
their  greedy  ways  are  described  by  George  Eliot  with  all 
her  old  skill  in  epigram  and  profusion  of  wit  and  hamonr. 
Take  one  specimen  : 

Stone  Court  continually  saw  one  or  other  blood-relation  alight¬ 
ing  or  departing,  and  Mary  Garth  had  the  unpleasant  task  of 
carrying  their  messages  to  Mr  Featherstone,  who  would  see  none 
of  them,  and  sent  her  down  with  the  still  more  unpleasant  task  of 
telling  them  so.  As  manner  of  the  household  she  felt  bound  to 
ask  them  in  good  provincial  fashion  to  stay  and  eat ;  but  she  chose 
to  consult  Mrs  Vincy  on  the  point  of  extra  down-stairs  consump¬ 
tion  now  that  Mr  Featherstone  was  laid  up. 

“  Oh,  my  dear,  you  must  do  things  handsomely  where  there’s 
last  illness  and  a  property.  God  knows,  I  don’t  grudge  them 
every  ham  in  the  house — only,  save  the  best  for  the  funeral.  Have 
some  stuffed  veal  always,  and  a  fine  cheese  in  cut.  You  must 
expect  to  keep  open  house  in  these  last  illnesses,”  said  liberal  Mrs 
Vincy,  once  more  of  cheerful  note  and  bright  plumage. 

There  are  smarter  passages  than  that  by  the  score  in  this 
part  of  *  Middlemarch,’  many  of  which  we  had  marked  for 
extract ;  but  we  really  have  not  room  to  copy  the  whole 
volume,  and  that  is  what  we  should  have  to  do,  were  we 
to  reprint  all  the  good  things  that  are  in  it. 


MR  REEVE’S  ESSAYS  ON  FRANCE. 


that  she  might  send  Alfred  to  Mr  Hanmer’s  ?  k 
all  that  pleasant  enough  if  I  foigave  you  ?  ” 

“  Say  what  you  like,  Mary.  I  deserve  it  all.” 


••  wnat  you  like,  Mary.  I  deserve  it  all. 

“  I  don’t  want  to  say  anything,”  said  Mary,  more  quietly  ;  “  my 
anger  is  of  no  use.”  She  dried  her  eyes,  threw  aside  her  book, 
rose  and  fetched  her  sewing. 

Fred  followed  her  with  his  eyes,  hoping  that  they  would  meet 
hers,  and  in  that  way  find  access  for  his  imploring  penitence.  But 
no  !  Mary  could  easily  avoid  looking  upward. 

“  I  do  care  about  your  mother’s  money  going,”  he  said,  when 
she  was  seated  again  and  sewing  quickly.  ”  1  wanted  to  ask  you, 
Mary— don’t  you  think  that  Mr  Featherstone — if  you  were  to  tell 
him — tell  him,  I  mean,  about  apprenticing  Alfred — would  advance 
the  money  ?  ” 

“  My  family  is  not  fond  of  begging,  Fred.  We  would  rather 
work  for  our  mouey.  Besides,  you  say  that  Mr  Featherstone  has 
lately  given  you  a  hundred  pounds.  He  rarely  makes  presents ; 
he  has  never  made  presents  to  us.  I  am  sure  my  father  will  not 
ask  him  for  anything;  and  even  if  1  chose  to  beg  of  him,  it  would 
be  of  no  use.” 

“  I  am  so  miserable,  Mary — if  you  knew  how  miserable  I  am, 
you  would  be  sorry  for  me.^’ 

**  There  are  other  things  to  be  more  sorry  for  than  that.  But 
selfish  people  always  think  their  own  discomfort  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  anything  else  in  the  world :  I  see  enough  of  that  every 
day.” 

“It  is  hardly  fair  to  call  me  selfish.  If  you  knew  what  things 
other  ^oung  men  do,  you  would  think  me  a  good  way  off  the 


worst.’ 


“  I  know  that  people  who  spend  a  ^rreat  deal  of  money  on  them- 
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*  Edinburgh,’  *  Quarterly,’  and  *  British  and  Foreign’  Kevievi. 

By  Henry  Reeve.  In  Two  Volumes.  Longmans. 

The  contents  of  these  volumes  have  one  advantage  over 
many  other  collections  of  essays.  Though  written  at 
various  times  during  a  period  of  thirty  years,  they  all  refer 
to  the  same  subject,  and  all  help,  as  Mr  Reeve  says,  “to 
trace  throughout  the  history  and  politics  of  modem  France 
the  causes  and  the  results  of  the  Revolution,  which  has 
profoundly  affected  the  forms  of  government  and  the 
state  of  society  in  that  country.”  Mr  Reeve  has  been 
studying  French  history,  remote  and  contemporary,  ever 
since  he  translated  De  Tocqueville’s  chief  work  thirty-sa 
years  ago,  and  he  has  been  studying  it  as  De  Tocqueville  s 
disciple.  He  ably  reproduces  the  views  of  the  French 
advocates  of  constitutional  monarchy  and  of  the  “ 
Orleans,  and  thus  meets  the  views  of  the  English 
who,  perhaps,  in  reading  his  confirmations  of  their  opinions, 
will  hardly  see  how  strongly  he  is  biassed,  or,  if  they  do  see 
this,  will  find  in  it  no  fault.  But  readers  who  diswnt  from 
Mr  Reeve’s  conclusions  may  still  learn  something  from 
his  statement  of  them  and  of  the  grounds  on  which  they 
are  based.  . 

All  but  two  of  the  twelve  essays  here  reprinted  refer 
the  history  of  the  past  century.  The  first  two, 
illustrate  the  condition  and  temper  of  France  under 
XrV.,  and  serve  to  show  how  ”  the  fatal  paMion  forf^^ 
influence  and  territorial  aggrandisement,  which  - 

but  not  satiated  by  the  triumphs  of  1671  and  the  fo  K 
years,”  helped  to  bring  about  the  subsequent  disastere.  ^ 
is  almost  trite  work  now,  among  Englishmen  at 
denounce  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  there  is 
at  all  in  the  method  pursued  by  Mr  Reeve.  His 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  and  its  effects  ^  ^ 

will,  however,  be  useful  in  showing  all  who  need 
shown  in  what  way  “  the  germs  of  national  . 
appeared  under  “  the  gorgeous  pageant  of  nation  ^ 
ness,”  which  old  historians  were  satisfied  with  panegy^*^ 
Mr  Reeve  very  well  sums  up  the  best  characteristics  o 
XIV.  and  his  statesmen  when  he  says  that  “  in  t  ® 
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all  moral  duties  were  comprised  in  the  one  precept  of  un¬ 
limited  service  to  the  King  ;  in  his,  all  laws  were  subordi¬ 
nate  not  only  to  his  own  notions  of  the  royal  dignity,  but 
also  to  the  interests  and  aggrandisement  of  France.”  Worse 
kings  and  worse  statesmen  succeeded,  and  the  Bevolution 
followed  in  due  time. 

From  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  Mr  Beeve  jumps  at  once  to 
the  age  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  he  illustrates  “some  aspects  of 
the  Bevolution  in  his  articles  on  Mirabeau  and  Marie 
Antoinette.  Thence  he  passes  to  examine  the  method  of 
Napoleon’s  administration  as  enforced  by  men  like  Gount 
Mollien  and  Count  Beugnot,  and  articles  on  Ohateaubriand, 
Louis  Philippe,  and  De  Tocqueville,  enable  him  to  paint  in 
the  best  colours  “the  halcyon  days  of  Constitutional  Goyern- 
ment,”  although,  as  he  says,  even  then  there  were  “  abun¬ 
dant  marks  of  the  decomposition  of  society  and  the  perils 
of  the  monarchy.”  The  decomposition  and  perils  he 
sketches  in  two  papers  on  “  Franco  in  1870,”  and  “  Com¬ 
munal  France,”  that  were  published  in  the  Edinburgh 
last  year,  and  were  noticed  by  us  at  the  time  of  their 
appearance. 

The  main  purpose  of  this  collection  of  essays  is  very 
clear.  Mr  Beeve  believes  that  the  Bevolution  of  1784 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  monarchical  institutions 
that  it  overturned.  But  he  also  believes  that  the  Bevolu¬ 
tion  was  nearly  the  most  mischievous  outburst  of  modern 
political  vice,  and  that  it  is  still  as  mischievous  as  ever. 

“  That,”  he  says,  “  which  renders  the  establishment  of  any 
national  and  stable  form  of  government  so  incalculably 
difficult  is  the  spirit  of  the  Bevolution  pervading  in  various 
forms  the  whole  structure  of  society.  It  is  a  disgrace 
which  has  eaten  like  a  cancer  into  the  vitals  of  the  nation.” 
Whether  it  is  possible  to  remove  this  disease  he  does  not 
seem  to  be  quite  sure ;  but  he  evidently  thinks  that',  if  it 
is  to  be  removed  at  all^  it  can  only  be  done  by  the  firm 
establishment  of  Orleanism.  His  whole  book  is  thus  an 
elaborate  apology  for  such  rule  as  Louis  Philippe  sought 
to  establish  and  an  elaborate  argument  for  its  recon¬ 
struction  under  Louis  Philippe’s  grandson  or  some  other 
successor.  “  The  Bevolution  of  -1848,”  he  says,  “  may  be 


tion  and  in  almost  every  Parliamentary  struggle  ;  he  has  reigned 
with  undoubted  power  and  with  signal  success ;  but  that  success 
has  failed  to  restore  the  prestige  of  monarchy  to  bis  house,  or  to 
concentrate  upon  himself  or  his  descendants  the  affections  of  the 
people. 

In  so  saying,  Mr  Beeve  pulls  down  all  that  he  builds  up 
in  other  parts  of  his  book.  If  Louis  Philippe  was  as  con¬ 
temptible  a  man  as  Mr  Beeve  represents  him  to  have  been, 
and  if  he  failed  in  all  his  expedients  for  winning  the  regard 
of  his  people,  he  was  certainly  out  of  place  on  the  throno 
of  the  Bourbons,  and  his  example  affo^  no  encouragement 
for  the  renewal  to  his  successor  of  such  authority  as  was 
granted  to  him  by  his  too  credulous  admirers.  Napoleon  m. 
managed  better  than  that,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  that 
his  democratic  absolutism  was  in  itself  more  mischievous 
to  the  French  nation  than  the  policy  pursued  by  Louis 
Philippe.  What  France  now  wants,  however,  is,  not  a 
tyranny  of  any  sort,  but,  if  it  cannot  at  once  develop  a 
healthy  democracy,  such  a  83r8tem  of  government  as  ^1 
give  the  best  chance  of  its  speedily  becoming  democratic. 
Louis  Philippe’s  rule  was  not  of  this  kind,  and  Mr  Beeve 
fails  to  show  that  it  was.  It  will,  therefore,  be  desirable 
that  no  reader  of  his  book  should  be  misled  by  it  into 
thinking  that  there  is  much  hope  of  improvement  to  France 
from  a  revival  of  Louis  Philippe’s  method. 


OLEIG  GBANGE. 

Olrig  Grange.  Edited  by  Hermann  EUntt,  PhiloL  Profeieor. 

Glasgow:  Macleboee.  London:  Macmillan. 

*  Olrig  Grange  ’  is  a  poetical  tale  of  great  merit,  both  as  a 
tale  and  as  a  poem.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  biographical  fiction 
and  depicts  the  effect  of  various  confiicting  tendencies  of 
contemporary  society  on  a  few  well-chosen  and  artistically- 
contrasted  typical  characters,  this  poem  resembles  Mrs 
Browning’s  *  Aurora  Leigh,*  while  the  blank  verse  portions 
of  it  are  a  very  successful  imitation,  not  only  of  Mr  Brown¬ 
ing’s  rugged,  unrhymed  measure,  but  also  of  his  minutely 
analytic^  and  involved,  parenthetical  mode  of  developing 
his  subject.  But  the  story  and  the  characters  are  wholly 
the  author’s  own  ;  and  the  music  of  the  lyrical  passages, 
which  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  poem,  is  at  once  novel  and 
appropriate.  The  plan  of  *  Olrig  Change*  is  somewhat 
peculiar,  but  it  also  has  evidently  been  suggested  by  the 
study  of  Mr  Bobert  Browning’s  works  ;  and  although  this 
poem  undoubtedly  displays  original  power,  its  anonymous 
author  must  be  classed  as  a  disciple  of  Mr  Browning. 

The  poem  is  divided  into  six  books,  each  comprising  a 
rhymed  monologue,  and  a  semi-explanatory,  semi-critical 
commentary  in  blank  verse  by  “  Herr  Professor  Eiinst, 
Philologus,”  the  imaginary  editor  of  the  work,  and  one  of 
the  principal  dramatis  personce.  Two  of  the  monologues 
are  spoken,  or  rather  chanted,  by  the  hero,  Thorold  Asgard, 
the  last  of  the  Asgards  of  Olrig,  descendants  of  Norwegian 
Vikings,  and  lairds  of  a  barren  moorland  on  the  western 
shores  of  Scotland,  who,  in  later  times,  had  to  engage  in 
herring,  cod,  and  whale  fishing,  to  sustain  the  family  dignity 
and  estate.  Thorold’s  father  dying  young,  his  widow  with¬ 
drew  from  business,  “  cheerfully  leaving  three  parts  of  her 
wealth  somewhere — she  knew  not  where— in  falling  scrip 
and  flooded  mines  and  meshes  of  the  law  ’’—and  devoted 
herself  to  the  training  of  her  son  and  daughter.  When  we 
are  introduced  to  Thorold,  he  is  starting  from  the  Grange 
for  a  walk  with  his  sister  Hester,  along  the  brooks  and  fields 
which  were  the  favourite  haunts  of  his  boyhood,  on  the 
I  morning  before  he  leaves  home  to  seek  glory  and  fame  in 
the  metropolis.  Intended  by  his  mother  for  the  Churchy 
Thorold — 

Being  challenged  at  the  door 
Of  God’s  high  Temple  to  indue  himself 
With  armour  that  he  had  not  proved,  to  clothe 
With  articles  of  ready-made  Belief 
His  Faith  inquisitive,  he  rent  the  Creed 
Trying  to  fit  it  on,  and  cast  it  from  him. 

But  he  goes  up  to  London  nevertheless,  relying  mainly  on 
a  grand,  vague  scheme  he  has  conceived  for  reconciling 
ancient  theology,  and  even  myth  and  fairy  lore,  with  the 
teachings  of  modern  science.  The  fundamental  idea  of 
Thorold’s  system  may  be  gathered  from  the  followbg 
stansa,  which  occurs  in  the  opening  monologue  : 


of  his  condemnation  of  Bepublicanism.  His  work  is,  at 
present,  very  incomplete.  It  shows  how— though  hardly 
w/iy— -Eepublicanism  and  Imperialism  have  failed  to  repair 
the  injuries  inflicted  upon  France  by  the  Bourbons ;  but  it 
0^  not  show  us  that  Orleanism  has  done,  or  can  do,  better, 
oing  out  to  bless  this  system,  Mr  Beeve  unconsciously 
condemns  it.  He  thinks  very  highly  of  Louis  Philippe’s 
greatness  and  good  exploits.  But  he  admits  that,  “  when 
we  examine  his  character  in  its  minor  details — his  constant 
swrifice  of  the  future  to  the  present,  and  of  the  great  to 
e  convenient;  his  practice  of  governing  men  by  their 
^oes,  rather  than  by  their  virtues  ;  his  cynical  disbelief  in 
of ^  of  political  integrity  ;  the  instability 

his  purposes,  except  those  which  centre  in  his  own 
im  y  interests — we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  impartial 
c  ry  will  assign  a  low  rank  to  the  moral  greatness  of  his 
hiaT^^  phrase,  we  suppose,  means  that  impartial 

hi*B  v7  there  was  any  “  moral  greatness  ”  in 

verd*  future  is  to  be  thus  honest  in  its 

the  ^  Beeve  is  compelled  to  admit  that  the  verdict  of 
1844^^*^*^^  Daore  complimentary.  Thus  he  wrote  in 

jnstitutions  of  the  i  '  '  *  ' 

•fdent  loyalty  j 
•re  but  general 
whether 

J“e»tream  of  ^ 

Jhe  convenience''  c 
Philippe  has 


monarchy  ;  she  exulted  in  the  still  more  oppressive 
^  for  the  sake  of  the  Emperor ; 

.  .  t  Orleans  she  neither  npholcu  the 

monar  K  the  prince  for  the  sake 

lovni,  .  f®®h®K®  of  unwavering  allegiance  and  of 

^  are  both  extinct ;  the  throne  is  supported  by  the 
conviction  of  its  necessity.  It  remains  to  be 
®ny  of  those  great  institutions  which  tower  over 
ages  can  be  based  upon  no  sounder  principle  than 
or  the  mutual  fears  of  a  community.  King 
-J  remained  the  master  in  every  popular  commo- 


/ 


and  batteries,  in  a  fussy,  distracted,  ineffectual  fashio 
But  although  a  mere  “  parlour-pedant  chattering  science”' 
and  an  exemplification  of  scientific  cant  as  his  wife  ‘  ’f 
religious  cant,  the  squire  retains  more  unsophisti^M 
human  nature  in  his  composition  than  Lady  Dewhurst 
is  possible,  and,  indeed,  comparatively  easy  to  sympathiaa 
with  the  cynical  old  aristocrat  who  has  taken  to  scie^ 
(including  spiritualism  under  the  term),  in  the  vain  hone 
that  it  might  rescue  him  from  the  ignoble,  useless  life  to 
which  he  feels  that  his  order  is  irretrievably  condemned  in 
these  latter  days.  There  is  a  real  and  terrible  pathos  in  the 
arguments  he  adduces  in  support  of  his  refusal  to  sanction 
his  daughter’s  marriage  with  Thorold.  His  strong,  genuine 
affection  for  Bose  gives  him,  for  the  moment,  a  deep,  clear 
insight  into  both  himself  and  her.  He  tells  her  that’ she  is 
incapable  of  that  self-sacrificing,  devoted  love  which  alone 
could  render  such  a  life  as  she  proposes  to  adopt,  however 
noble  she  may  feel  it  to  be,  at  all  tolerable  to  her ;  that  she 
is  inextricably  involved  in  the  same  fate  as  himself  and 
had  better  recognise  it  to  be  inevitable,  and  make  the  best 
of  it.  *‘You  are  no  heroine,"  he  says  to  her There’s 
nothing  of  the  hero,  Bose,  in  any  of  tw  ;  we  are  all  in  a 
false  position : 

We  can  but  shoot  and  fish  and  ride, 

.  And  lightly  spend  what  came  so  light, 

And  I  don’t  know  we  can  do  ought  beside. 

He  acknowledges  that  her  dislike  for  “  horsey.huntbg 
squires,"  for  parsons  slick  and  fat,"  and  for 

Those  whose  only  fires 
Are  the  quenched  ashes  of  their  sires, 

is  intelligible  enough,  but  he,  at  the  same  time,  emphati¬ 
cally  declares  that  she  is  labouring  under  a  gross  delusion 
to  suppose  that  she  has  the  force  of  character  to  break  the 
bonds  that  bind  her  to  the  dull  commonplaces  of  aristocratic 
existence.  He  had  tried  it  and  had  failed,  for  scienoe 
will  not  show  her  secrets  to  the  trifiing  race,”  and  how 
could  she  hope  to  succeed  better  than  her  father  ? 

That  is  the  curse  upon  ns,  Rose ; 

We  cannot  dare  a  noble  fate. 

And  yet  our  hearts  find  no  repose 
In  all  our  empty  show  and  state : 

We  can  be  neither  small  nor  great ; 

With  strong  desire  and  feeble  power 
We  hanker  through  our  weary  hour. 

Like  fiowers  that  try  to  blossom  late, 

In  a  sickly  struggle  with  frost  and  shower. 

And  poor  Bose  Dewhurst  deliberately  sacrifices  herself  to 
thb  social  idol,  feeling  all  the  while  how  base  and  degrading 
the  superstition  is  to  which  she  is  a  victim,  but  bowing 
before  it  in  a  bewilderment  of  heart  and  mind  to  which 
her  better  impulses  contribute  almost  as  much  as  her 
worst.  She  shares  fully  in  her  father’s  fatalism,  and  also 
•  in  his  chivalry.  In  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting  motives 
that  struggle  for  mastery  over  her  there  are  threads  of 
unselfishness,  and  it  is  self-distrust  that  turns  the  balance. 
The  monologue  in  which  Bose  lays  open  her  heart  before 
Thorold,  and  discloses  and  defends  her  determination  to 
put  an  instant  end  to 

The  one  great  bliss  I  ever  knew, 

The  false  love  which  yet  made  me  true, 

is  intensely  tragical  throughout,  though  the  agony  is  reiled 
and  shrouded  in  a  haze  of  conventional  feelings  an 
thoughts.  Very  significant  is  the  preparation  she  ma  es 
for  this  interview,  of  which  we  get  full,  detailed  particu  an 
from  the  observant,  trenchant,  but  wisely  chan 
editor.  She  arrays  herself  for  the  farewell  interview  wi 
her  lover,  like  a  penitent. 

In  tragic  dress  t>f  studied  negligence. 

Which  covered  not  the  less  a  tragic  pain, 

For  there  arc  souls  that  live  in  synabolism. 

And  are  most  true  in  most  dramatic  seeming. 

Any  extracts  from  this  portion  of  ‘  Olrig  Grange  ’  that  we 
could  possibly  find  space  for  would  give  no  adequate  i 
of  the  poweiful  impression  it  produces  as  a  whole , 
theme  is  exceedingly  complex  and  intricate,  and  ^  ? 
tion  is  not  the  author’s  forte.  This  fifth  “  book  o 
poem  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most  perfect  and  c(wpl® 
itself,  and  yet  it  could  not  be  severed  from  the  others,  e 
in  its  entirety,  without  injury.  It  is  of  the 
this  poet’s  style  to  present  his  creations  in  vaneu 


Can  it  be  wisdom  to  forget 
What  wisdom  taught  us  yesterday? 

What  if  the  form  may  change,  and  yet 
The  truth  abide  that  in  it  lay  ? 

And  what  if  Gin,  and  Ghost,  and  Fay 
Were  but  the  form  of  highest  truth — 

The  Father’s  parable  for  youth. 

To  teach  that  Law  is  Will,  to  say, 

I  am  the  worker  of  all,  in  sooth ! 

In  the  second  monologue,  Hester,  a  conception  of  an  ele¬ 
vated  feminine  character,  belonging  to  no  hackneyed  order, 
pathetically  bewails  the  exclusion  of  her  sex  from  all  the 
enterprise  of  life,  speculates  with  warm,  sisterly  affection, 
and  keen,  penetrating,  womanly  subtlety  on  her  brother’s 
moral  and  intellectual  qualifications  for  the  high  task  he 
has  undertaken,  not  failing  to  note  the  limitations  of  his 
genius,  and  defects  in  his  character  that  may  make  him 
the  prey  of  some  heartless,  designing  beauty,  and,  lastly, 
reveals,  with  exquisite  delicacy,  her  strong,  new-born  love 
for  the  “guttural-speaking,  big,  and  sallow”  German 
refugee,  whose  great  thoughts,  large-hearted  charity,  and 
noble  impulses  have  won  her  heart. 

The  scene  of  the  next  three  books  is  laid  in  Belgravia, 
and,  but  for  the  directness  and  earnestness  of  the  satire, 
this  portion  of  the  volume  might  be  described  as  vers  de 
societe.  A  sketch  of  Lady  Anne  Dewhurst  and  her  daughter, 
the  syren  who  diverted  Thorold,  for  a  time,  from  the  path 
of  duty  and  labour,  etched  with  great  sl^  by  Professor 
Kiinst,  opens  the  third  book.  Her  ladyship  is  a  good- 
looking,  hypochondriacal,  worldly  old  woman,  of  decided 
Low-Church  proclivities,  who  has  a  special  penchant  for 
prophecy,  interpreted  on  the  method  that  Dr  Gumming 
has  popularised,  and  an  unconquerable  desire  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds.  Besides  the  editor’s  clever 
outline  in  black  and  white,  we  have  the  benefit  of 
viewing  her  ladyship’s  portrait  as  it  is  painted  by  herself 
in  the  monologue  put  into  her  mouth,  and  her  husband  also 
incidentally  adds  a  few  vigorous  and  impassioned  touches 
to  the  likeness  when  it  is  his  turn  to  speak.  Her  daughter 
has  come,  urged  rather  by  a  fit  of  disgust  at  the  frivolous 
life  she  is  leading  than  by  any  intense  love,  to  ask  if  Lady 
Dewhurst  will  consent  to  accept  Thorold,  with  three  hundred 
a-year,  as  a  son-in-law ;  but  before  that  point  can  be 
reached,  Bose  has  to  endure  sharp  and  bitter  upbraidings 
for  having  left  her  mother  to  the  solitude  of  a  bright 
boudoir,  relieved  only  by  “  physic  and  religion,  jellies  and 
wines,  and  cheerful  literature,”  including,  of  course,  the 
Bible,  and  the  last  book  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  for  her 
perverse  disregard  of  the  multitudinous  and  marvellous 
signs  of  the  approaching  consummation  of  all  things.  But 
when  Bose  Dewhurst  does  at  last  get  her  errand  hinted  at, 
the  answer  is  prompt  and  decisive,  although  the  old  lady  is 
somewhat  discursive  in  her  reply : 

O  yes,  yon  love  him  ;  that’s  of  coarse : — 

It’s  your  fifth  season,  isn’t  it,  dear? 

But  really  you  are  little  the  worse:— 

And  I  am  sure  you  loved  last  year 
Sir  Wilfrid  with  his  rent-roll  clear. 

A  person  at  St  John’s  Wood  ?  Shame  I 

No  proper  girl  should  ever  name 
A  person  there  or  person  here ; 

And,  no  doubt,  she  is  the  one  to  blame. 

They  always  are,  these  creatures.  Ah ! 

This  wicked  world  we’re  living  in ! 

There  should  be  some  severer  law 
For  low-bom  creatures  who  would  win 
Youth  over  to  the  ways  of  sin, 

But  there’s  that  shameless  Act  which  frees 

Their  vice  from  want  and  from  disease, 

Although  they  neither  toil  nor  spin, — 
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It’s  shameful,  shocking;  quite  enough 
To  bring  down  on  us  wrath  divine ; 

I  don’t  care  for  their  facts  and  stuff, 

I  won’t  believe  a  single  line. 

I  know  it’s  sin.  And  I  opine 
Gladstone  our  morals  means  to  sap, 

And  then,  bis  wickedness  to  cap. 

The  House  of  Lords  he’ll  undermine. 
And  bring  in  the  Pope  like  a  thunder-clap. 
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^pulsed  by  her  mother,  Bose  betakes  herself  to  the 
^uire,  her  father,  who  spends  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  a  back-room,  pottering  over  crania,  flints,  fossils,  &c.,  and 
experimenting  with  retorts  and  crucibles,  electric  jars. 
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diverse  lights  ;  and  for  this  a  large  space  is  indispensable,  thousand  dollars,  the  citizens  of  Chicago  would  gain  not 
The  demoralising  influence  of  our  existing  aristocratic  less  than  twenty.five  millions,  through  a  general  reduction 
'nstitutions  on  the  most  gifted  and  noblest  members  of  the  in  all  competing  materials. 

Aristocracy  has  never  been  so  subtly  and  so  powerfully  Another  article,  headed  “  Land  Titles  in  Cook  County,” 
delineated  as  in  *  Olrig  Grange.*  anticipates  the  perplexing  questions  that  must  arise  re* 

In  the  concluding  book  of  this  remarkable  poem,  Thorold  specting  the  ownership  of  various  lots  and  tracts  of  land 
Ascard  is  again  at  the  Grange,  waiting  for  death,  the  concerning  which  all  records  were  destroyed,  and  discusses 
victim  of  overwork,  as  the  editor  takes  care  to  explain  to  methods  of  restoring  adequate  evidence  of  titles  : 
ns,  and  not  of  a  broken  heart.  He  naight  possibly  have  The  complete  destruction  of  the  public  records  of  the  Recorder’s 
recovered  for  he  was  still  young,  and  life  was  strong,  offices,  wherein  all  conveyancee  of  land  hare  been  recorded ;  the 

*  n  destruction  of  all  the  records  of  court  proceedings,  by  reason  of 

.  j  u  .  anrl  tliA  anrintrt  nf  lifrt  which  titles  have  been  established  and  defeated,  and  in  various 

And  hope  j  see^the^nd  affected;  the  destruction  of  all  original  wills  proven  in  this 

Of  Its  nara  jolting.  ^  relating  tO  tax  liens  and  sales ;  the  destruction  and  absence  of 

Of  the  great  work  he  had  planned  he  achieved  but  a  important  title  deeds  in  most  cases  of  present  ownership  ;  the  loss 
fmirment  The  review  of  his  career  which  Thorold  of  all  this  inost  essential  evidence  of  title  is  a  matter  of  serious 

,  ?  *1  1  •  •  i _ momeut  to  land-owners,  and  if  they  are  still  dependent  upon  such 

addresses  to  his  sister  on  his  deat  -be  ,  o  ^  8  ®  osing  evidence  as  has  been  heretofore  required  to  establish  title,  there 

monologue  of  the  poem,  is  not,  however,  all  bitterness  and  jg  hardly  a  parcel  of  land  in  the  city  or  county  whose  title  can 
regret,  nor  is  it  couched  in  an  angelical  or  inhumanly  be  considered  merchantable  or  safe  to  deal  with. 

perfect  tone.  To  our  mind,  the  mystical  and  theologi^l  Fortunately,  as  aid  in  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  three 
portions  of  the  poem  are  inferior  in  interest  to  the  social  lea^jjjjg  Arms  possessed  **  abstract  books,**  made  up 
portions,  although  the  former  are  treated  with  equal  poetic  originally  from  the  county  records,  but  for  many  years  past 
skill  and  effect.  *  Olrig  Grange  will  at  once  give  Wd  {^010.  an  examination  of  all  original  instruments  as  they 
anonymous  author  a  high  place^  among  contemporary  £Iod  for  record  in  the  Becorder*s  office.  “  These  contain 


skill  and  effect.  *  Olrig  Grange’  will  at  once  give  its 
anonymous  author  a  high  place  among  contemporary 

English  poets,  and  it  ought  to  exercise  a  po^nt  and  bene-  ^  statement  of  the  date,  names  of  the  parties,  character  of 
ficial  influence  on  the  political  opinions  of  the  cultivated  instrument,  description  of  the  property,  amount  of 

revenue  stamps,  and  date  of  the  records  of  every  instru¬ 
ment  filed  in  the  Eecorder*8  office.**  They  also  give  a 
CHICAGO  SINCE  THE  FIBE.  statement  of  the  date  and  amount  of,  and  parties  to,  every 

judgment  in  the  various  courts  of  record;  also  of  sales 
Ch.c.go..  made  for  taxes.  The  '  Lakeside  Monthly  ■  urges  that 

Throogh  a  variety  of  happy  circumstances  Chicago  these  books  should  be  made  public  property,  and  should  bo 
outran  all  the  other  cities  of  the  West  during  the  few  years  accepted  so  far  as  they  go  in  evidence  of  title, 
previous  to  its  recent  disaster.  But  it  may  be  safely  con-  .  ..  ...  t»  v  «  n  -11.  »*  • 

sidered  that  Chicago  was  less  astonishing  in  her  mowth  i 

than  she  will  be  in  the  reuniting  and  revivifying  of  her  of  the  energy  and  efficiency  by  which  a  hundred 

disintegrated  elements.  It  is  an  old  adage  that  “  the  burnt  unhoused,  unclothed  and  penniless  men  women, 

child  dreads  the  fire,”  and  it  seems  as  though  thU  frightful  ^  f 'f “".Sy* 

demon  of  destruction  now  haunte  every  thought  and  dream,  »  good  of  sectananism 

and  has  a  recognised  place  in  eve^r  plan  of  the  Ohicagoans!  “  n 

One-third  of  the  last  number  of  the  ‘  Lakeside  >  is  given  “  **“}«  s>y».  ‘I*®  ®  ® 

to  the  engrossing  interests  thrust  upon  them  by  “the  great  »  8°°'^  unsectanan  Christianity. 

fire and  its  details  are  so  instructive,  that  we  propose  to  Sunday  evening  at  ten  o’clock,  and  the 

make  some  extracts  from  them.  canght-four  miles  distant  in  a  straight  line  froin 

A  irtnr.  u  Ai.  ot  i.  n  1  •  L  j  T*  M-i-  the  Starting  point — was  still  blazing  at  eleven  o  clock  the  next 

Tvr  State  Geologist,  entitled  Building  night.  In  that  twenty-four  hours  the  news  of  the  disaster  was 

Matenals  for  Chicago,’*  passes  in  review  the  various  granites,  carried  across  an  ocean  and  a  continent.  The  intense  sympathy 

marbles,  limestones,  and  sandstones  found  in  the  country,  like  contagion  through  every  town  and  city,  at  home  and 
mainly  with  reference  to  their  capacities  for  resistintr  fire.  "  irrepressible  and  as  consuming  as  the  hot  fiames  that 

feauty,  durability,  and  cost  all  seem  secondary  consfdera-  ‘'‘®“  '•*’*““«  '‘®"®  ‘® 

^*®*^®*  It  was  only  necessary  to  placard  upon  a  wagon  in  any  New 

^  In  wandering  through  the  burnt  district  immediately  after  the  York  street  the  one  word  Chicago,  to  bring  out  from  every  house  its 
ire,  the  observer  had  a  good  opportunity  of  learning  an  instruc-  inmates,  loaded  with  whatever  of  clothing  or  of  food  they  could  lay 
ive  lesson  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  materials  hands  on,  for  the  succour  of  suffering  people  a  thousand 

n  resisting  fire ;  and,  while  the  general  conclusion  is  that  no  ™ii®*  awaj*  The  rich  and  the  poor  vied  with  each  other  m 
mown  material  could  go  through  such  a  fiery  ideal  unscathed,  giving  of  their  abundance  or  of  their  poverty.  There  was  no 
'ct  It  18  undoubted  that  there  are  certain  materials  which  are  so  display,  and  no  obtrusion  of  this  sympathy ;  the  only  evidence  of 
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make  some  extracts  from  them. 

A  long  article  by  the  State  Geologist,  entitled  “  Building 
Materials  for  Chicago,’*  passes  in  review  the  various  granites, 
marbles,  limestones,  and  sandstones  found  in  the  country, 
mainly  with  reference  to  their  capacities  for  resisting  fire, 
wauty,  durability,  and  cost  all  seem  secondary  considera¬ 
tions. 

In  wandering  through  the  burnt  district  immediately  after  the 
nre,  tbe  observer  had  a  good  opportunity  of  learning  an  instruc- 
ive  lesson  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the  different  materials 
in  resisting  fire ;  and,  while  the  general  conclusion  is  that  no 
own  material  could  go  through  such  a  fiery  ideal  unscathed, 
fo.  R  **  undoubted  that  there  are  certain  materials  which  are  so 


far  R  f baiii  uiaiciiaisf  wuivii  urc  BO  - r— - - -  — - -  t  .  I  rr  .1 

*r  n re-proof  as  to  preserve  intact  the  contents  which  they  ‘fi®  “®^®  testimony  of  the  things  themselves.  Had 

h  fiardly  to  be  expected  in  the  rebuilding  of  Chicago  ®  calamity  as  ours  occurred  to  a  city  of  three  hundred  and 

wnen  tbe  business  demands  are  fo  imperative  for  structures  which  ^fty  thousand  people  which  was  notconnected  with  all  the  worldby 
nau  afford  sbelter  and  security,  and  when  all  the  available  telegraphic  wires,  and  which  was  not  a  railroad  centre,  death  would 
^  construction  over  a  large  area  are  at  once  required  I*®®*!  ^fi®  portion  of  very  many  ere  succour  could  have 

inat  there  will  be  displayed  that  elaborate  and  ornamental  archi-  reached  them ;  but  here  not  even  one  human  creature  perished 
ure  which,  under  less  urgent  and  more  nrosneroni*  oironm.  from  destitution.  The  wires  and  rails  assured  us,  before  the 


tecturo  ii.L"  U  J - r**v'-'*  “XW*  Vi«*uv/iatc  auu  ut uauicuiat  nreill- 

stanrPQ  u^nder  less  urgent  and  more  prosperous  circum- 
will  “‘ght  expect,  But  we  may  expect  that  the  new  city 
to  substantially  built,  and  of  materials  better  adapted 

and  the  ravages  of  a  great  conflagration. 

chemical  analysis  is  given  of  the  different 
ouilcunijr  stenoa  j _  _ i  i  ... 


sun  had  set  over  the  burning  city,  that  none  need  suffer  from 
want  of  food  or  clothing;  and  there  was  none  of  that  desperate 
despair  that  might  have  led  to  desperate  remedies.  There  was 
anxiety  enough,  and  apprehension  enough,  as  everybody 

uuuoina  .fAM  u  °  V. —  -  remembers,  in  the  first  few  days,  in  a  city  without  gas,  without 

in  °  the  degree  to  which  variations  water,  overworked,  sleepless,  distracted  with  cruel  rumours,  care- 

affect  the  capacity  to  resist  fire  and  atmo-  f^Aj  collated  by  a  reckless  press,  of  ruffianism,  robbery,  and 
paeric  agents.  The  writer  savs  :  incendiarism. 

Persons  who  hnva  ^  t  .  The  mayor  controlled  officially  all  the  contributions  in  money 

*ke  loss,  when  thpv  material  sent  for  the  relief  of  the  people.  After  trying  a* 

five  and  six- storv  citizens’  committee  for  three  days,  and  finding  that  we  were 

the  most  costlv  buildings,  many  of  them  sweeping  towards  destruction  almost  as  fast  as  the  fire  swept  from 

®ujr  buildings  oiMhis  contina  architectural  appearance  to  the  west  side  to  the  north,  he  handed  over  to  the  old  “  Relief  and 

I  am  confident  from  .1  ♦  *1,  ..  ..  1  ..  •  Aid  Society  ”  a  hundred  thousand  homeless,  hungry,  and  almost 

honts  will  be  rebuilt  in  thio  ,r  ^®®*^  three  miles  of  naked  people,  with  the  means  tohonse,  feed,  and  clothe  them,  and 

'jercial  purposes  and  that  next  year  for  com-  held  the  society  before  the  world,  by  proclamation,  responsible 

*keoId.  ^  ^  ‘®®  compare  favourably  with  for  the  gravest  duty  that  ever  fell  upon  private  citizens  in  the 

The  writer  fnrfbni. ,  administration  of  the  largest  charity  the  world  has  ever  known, 

a  law  lu^ner  recommends  that  Congress  should  pass  The  result  has  proved  that  the  decision  was  a  wise  one. 

dutip.’^  continue  in  force  for  two  years,— remittinir  all  The  problem  the  Relief  Committee  had  to  tolyo  in  regard  to 
tion .  “  carried  there  and  employed  in  construe-  ‘^®*®  I*'®^  thousand  people'  had  three  conditions :  first,  that 

on,  atd  estimates  tbpf  wViilA  *1  n  °  ^  1.  u  j.  none  of  them  should  perish;  second,  that  none  of  them  should 

S  bv  wch  ‘  Government  would  not  foodfor  clothing,  or  .belter  j  end  third,  tbet 

*®uii8s.on  ot  duties,  more  than  two  hundred  when  these  points  were  attained,  there  should  be  left  as  the  grand 
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re«uU  a  hundred  thouaand  iodnstrions,  thrifty,  and  happy  people, 
and  not  a  hundred  thousand  idle,  discontented,  and  helpless  pan* 
pers.  On  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  October,  not  one  of  them 
Knew  where  they  should  lay  their  heads  that  night,  where  their 
next  meal  should  come  from,  or  wherewithal  they  should  be 
clothed.  But  not  only  hare  none  died  from  destitution,  but  there 
has  been  no  real  suffering  for  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
during  a  season  of  unusniu  severity,  and  all  the  hardship  that  has 
been  endured  is  positively  less  than  the  poor  are  compelled  to  sub¬ 
mit  to  in  ordinary  winters  ;  and  not  one  of  all  this  multitude  is 
left  without  a  home  of  some  sort,  and  many  of  them  have  been 
put  in  houses  of  their  own,  almost  as  comfortable  and  almost  as 
good  as  those  they  occupied  before  the  fire. 

To  establish  a  system  that  would  do  this,  and  do  it  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  on  the  very  edge  of  winter,  required  energy 
directed  by  the  most  unerring  judgment,  commercial  ability,  and 
experience,  backed  by  the  most  careful  economy  and  strictest 
probity. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  it  can  be  defi¬ 
nitely  said  that  the  third  condition  of  the  problem  has  been 
fully  solved.  Pauperism  begets  pauperism,  and  the  danger 
always  is  that  it  will  grow  by  what  it  feeds  on.  But  so  to 
care  for  this  impoverished  and  ruined  multitude  that  they 
shall  neither  lose  the  sense  of  self-respect  and  independence, 
nor  the  habit  of  self-support,  has  been  from  the  beginning 
the  aim  of  the  Belief  Committee.  It  is  one  of  the  striking 
facts  revealed  by  the  business  of  relief  that  the  poor  of 
Chicago  are  not  of  the  very  poor,  but  that  the  habit  of 

forehandednesB  is  almost  universal  among  them,  and 
that  there  were  veiy  few  who  were  not  losers  by  the  fire  of 
something  more  than  the  bare  necessities  of  living  from 
day  to  day.  “ 

The  proposition  to  provide  all  whoso  homes  had  been  burned, 
but  who  owned  or  leased  the  lots  on  which  they  stood,  with  a 
cheap  but  comfortable  house,  was  accepted  with  delight  and  gra¬ 
titude.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  burnt  district  is  thus  already 
built  up,  and  occupied  by  a  permanent  population  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  scattered,  or  have  remained  in  penury,  but 
which  may  now  be  relied  upon  to  furnish  mechanics  and  labourers 
for  the  future  wants  of  the  city.  About  six  thousand  of  these 
have  already  been  built ;  to  these,  probably,  two  thousand  more 
will  be  added  in  the  next  two  or  three  months,  providing  homes 
for  not  less  than  forty  thousand  people.  Their  cost  will,  perhaps, 
be  one -third  of  the  relief  funds;  but  it  is  money  not  expended, 
but  invested :  it  is  a  permanent  gift  to  Chicago  and  that  portion 
of  those  who  lost  their  all  by  the  fire. 

The  scientific  men  of  Chicago  are  working  with  equal 
2eal  to  restore  their  collection  at  the  Museum  of  the 
Academy  of  Science.  One  of  the  best  Coast  Survey 
ateamers  has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Dr  Stimpson, 
the  curator,  and  he  is  now  at  work  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  Caribbean  Sea,  while  liberal  donations  are  being  sent 
in  from  scientific  institutions  all  over  the  world.  The 
artists  and  their  friends  are  busy  also  in  re-establishing  the 
Academy  of  Design ;  and  a  recent  public  meeting  has  autho¬ 
rised  the  mayor  to  appoint  a  committee  to  draft  an  act  of 
incorporation  for  the  Free  Library,  and  also  recommends 
the  levying  of  a  direct  tax  for  the  future  support  of  the 
library.  Chicago  has  gladly  accepted  the  sympathy  and 
aid  of  the  world,  but  evidently  she  does  not  intend  to 
require  them  long.  * 

MACALPINE. 

Macalpine;  ur,  on  Scottish  Ground.  A  Nov«L  Sampson  Low 
and  Co. 

Macalpine’s  Christian  name  is  Alan,  and  he  is  the  son  of 
old  Roderick  Macalpine,  Laird  of  Morven.  Roderick  has  been 
too  fond  of  whiskey,  and  the  Morven  estates,  of  which  he 
once  held  the  fee,  have  passed  into  the  hands,  of  a  certain 
Colonel  Mar.  Alan,  who  takes  a  wiser  estimate  of  his 
own  abilities  and  merits  than  that  taken  for  him  by  his 
biographer,  has  set  up  as  a  cattle  drover,  and  is  doing 
fairly  well.  He  is  ‘'about  six  feet  in  height,  rather 
slender  than  massive,  dark  in  complexion,  pale  rather  than 
ruddy;  the  melancholy  which  might  be  seen  in  his 
features  is  not  sadness,  but  sensibility  and  thought,  yet 
not  even  that  is  too  pronounced  to  call  attention  from 
the  frankness  and  ease  of  his  bearing.”  With  all  this 
in  his  favour  he  falls  in  love  with  Ellen  Lee,  niece  of  a 
worthy  farmer,  who  presents  herself  to  his  “  active  fancy  ” 
in  “  the  airy  form  of  a  nymph  lulled  by  the  voices  in  the 
watery  bed  on  whichshe  gazes.”  The  course  of  true  love, 
however,  runs  very  roughly.  In  his  early  youth,  Roderick 
Macalpine  had  carried  off  Colonel  Mar's  fiancee  to  Morven 
Castle.  Mar  had  given  chase,  and  had  crossed  swords  with  | 


this  young  Lochinvar  upon  Morven  lawn.  Roderick  h  d 
“spitted”  him,  and  Mar  had  sworn  “that  Macalpin* 
bluid  would  yet  join  his  ain  in  feedin*  the  lands  o’  Mm* 
when  they  were  no  more  his.”  There  is  also  a  terrible  old 
family  prophecy  that  ® 

Macalpine’s  bluid  will  freeze  like  wine, 

When  Morven  Castle  he  shall  tyne, 

and  which  goes  on  to  tell  u's  how 

Macalpine's  heir  will  get  his  ain. 

Ere  that  lost  bluid  can  run  again. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Colonel  Mar  does  his  best 
as  far  as  we  can  make  out,  to  bring  about  a  marriaffe 
between  Alan  and  his  own  natural  daughter — who  pas^ 
as  his  daughter — ^Lucretia  Mar.  Lucretia  is  a  vulgar  kind 
of  beautiful  panther,  of  whona  we  are  told — and  can  easily 
believe  it — that  “  she  was  not  considered  fascinating  in 
London  society.”  She  very  nearly,  however,  fascinates 
Alan  ;  and  when  he  is  being  tried  for  his  life  for  a  murder 
which,  ■  of  course,  he  never  committed,  she  appears 
suddenly  in  court,  “  holding  in  her  hand  a  hat  and  an 
immense  stick,”  by  the  production  of  which  she  somehow 
proves  his  innocence.  It  is  not  thus,  however,  that  the 
prophecy  is  to  bo  fulfilled.  On  the  contrary,  old  Macalpine, 
prowling  about  with  a  brace  of  pistols  in  quest  of  some 
ruflBans  who  have  carried  away  Ellen  Lee  to  America 
against  her  will,  meets  Colonel  Mar  on  his  own  lawn,  and 
challenges  him  to  a  second  duel.  Both  men  are  “  winged;” 
and  the  inexorable  demands  of  prophecy  being  thus  somehow 
satisfied,  old  Roderick  dies  out  of  hand,  and  Colonel 
Mar  dies  too,  first  leaving  Morven  to  Alan,  who  has 
married  Ellen  Lee,  and  providing  handsomely  for  Lucretia, 
who  is  now  Mrs  C.  E.  Ogilvie.  Such  is,  as  far  as  we  can 
make  it  out,  the  story  of  ‘  Macalpine.’  Its  style  is  equally 
peculiar,  and  can  only  be  illustrated  by  an  extract. 

Society  should  be  elevated  and  recreated  by  the  infusion  of  life 
from  below  and  from  above.  The  ranks  are  repellent  bj  the 
misery  and  ignorance  of  the  one,  and  the  exclusiveness  tnd 
ignorance  of  the  other.  Not  kindness,  but  sympathy,  has  been 
said  to  be  needful  to  bind  the  bursting  bonds  which  ought  to  unite 
the  classes  of  the  land.  This  must  grow  to  fellowship;  without 
that,  there  will  be  no  real  sympathy.  Men  must  meet  as  eqo^ 
all  round,  irrespective  of  their  rank  or  wealth ;  all  must  conspire 
to  the  general  elevation.  Meantime,  the  cultured  must  se«i  to 
find  food  for  fellowship.  The  Lord  of  men,  who  thought  it  no 
robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  drew  Himself  to  the  company  of 
publicans  and  sinners.  He  could  penetrate  the  masks  of  life,  and 
find  interest  there,  as  well  as  a  noble  purpose.  Has  Christianity 
followed  him  after  this  free,  human  way  of  elevating  others? 

To  sum  up  the  merits  and  demerits  of  ‘  Macalpine  ’  as 
briefiy  as  possible,  we  may  say  that  it  contains  some  won¬ 
derful  Scotch,  some  still  more  wonderful  English,  a  violent 
death,  a  trial  for  murder,  an  abduction,  a  prophecy,  a  brace 
of  duels,  a  vast  number  of  extracts  from  various  popular 
poets,  and  one  extraordinary  piece  of  poetry  ascribed  to 
Alan  himself,  but  which,  from  internal  evidence,  we 
unhesitatingly  pronounce  to  be  the  production  of  his  bio¬ 
grapher. 

In  splendour  decked,  a  rose  in  meadow  lay. 

Not  all  the  foliage  of  the  land  might  vie 
The  colour  rich,  the  leaves  that  scent  the  day, 

The  pride  that  spoke  to  every  floweret  by ; 

Beneath  the  sun  how  boldly  stood  the  bloom 
And  to  its  luscious  life  each  passer  fain — 

Its  fondest  wish  was  to  evade  the  gloom. 

Full  knowing  well  how  ill  it  stood  the  pain 
Of  severance  from  its  well  nurtured  store,  - 
Which  base  intruders  might  all  wreck  with  greed. 

Or  falling  cloud  disperse  as  thing  of  yore, 

And  it  despair  because  of  very  need ; 

In  this  the  pamper  of  a  better  born — 

The  hardy  way-flower  of  its  virtue  shorn. 

We  are  told  that  after  Alan  had  written  these  * 

handed  the  album  to  Miss  Mar,  who  first  ^  i 
aloud,”  and  then  “  shut  and  laid  down  the  book  and  ui® 
away  with  an  affectation  of  indignation.”  Why  *  a 
tion,”  we  cannot  guess.  We  feel  with  Mr  Yellowplush 
“  we  are  not  spinxes  to  read  such  dark  connundrums, 
fear  that  “  in  his  hurry  ”  the  author  has  “  actially  m 
places  forgot  to  put  in  the  sence.”  We  certainly  have 
the  stanza  every  way.  We  have  read  it 
forwards,  and  boustrophedonically,  and  omitting  ^  ^ 

nate  lines.  Each  experiment  has  yielded  the  earn  ^ 
result  ;  and  •  finally,  in  our  despair,  we  have  sen 
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■bio  rersicles  off  to  a  learned  member  of  the  Civil 
Oprtice  Commifflion,  to  «ee  what  he  can  make  of  them. 
Korse  they  may  be.  English  they  certainly  are  not. 
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From  Melbourne,  the  Rev.  John  Cooper  sends  to  England 
an  elaborate  treatise  on  The  Truth  in  its  Own  Light ;  or^ 
Christianity  shown  from  itself  to  he  a  Divine  Revelation  to 
Man,  Mr  Cooper’s  arguments  are  well-meant,  but  not 
profound  or  convincing.  He  says  that,  **  Christian  edifices, 
Christian  office-bearers,  Chrbtian  doctrines,  Christian  in¬ 
fluence,  are  facts  of  every-day  observation  and  experience,” 
and  finds  therein  proof  of  their  authenticity  and  necessity 
to  mankind.  The  same  argument  would  prove  the  truth 
of  every  other  idolatry  and  ecclesiastical  system  now  in  force. 
Kor  are  his  other  proofs  stronger.  He  assumes  the  antiquity 
of  the  Hebrew  prophetic  writings,  the  reality  of  all  recorded 
miracles  and  every  other  circumstance  in  the  gospel  narra- 
tives,  and  a  great  many  other  points  that  every  rationalist 
disputes.  He  thus,  of  course,  has  easy  work,  but  his 
treatise  can  satisfy  none  but  those  who  need  no  satisfaction, 
and  to  others  it  is  only  a  windbag  that  collapses  with  a 
aingle  pin-prick. 

So  long  as*  such  silly  books  are  published,  we  cannot 
•  wonder  at  indignant  rejoinders  to  them,  and  we  are  glad 
to  see  that  Mr  Scott  of  Ramsgate  has  reprinted  from  the 
American  Index  a  very  outspoken  'Impeachment  of  Chris- 
ttanity^  by  Mr  Francis  13.  Abbot.  We  may  quote  one  section 
of  a  pamphlet  that  all  readers  of  books  like  Mr  Cooper’s 
Would  do  well  to  think  over : 

it  a  Christianity  in  the  name  of  human  virtue — Because 

dup?^h* u  supreme  motives  of  human  con- 

obed’  ^  promises  of  an  eternal  heaven  as  the  reward  of 

commands,  utters  threats  of  an  eternal  hell  as  the 
ielfiab  of  disobedience  to  them,  makes  its  appeal  to  hnman 
nndAr”***  **  proper  spring  of  human  action,  and  consequently 
destroys  the  dibinterestedness  of  all  high  morality, 
because  it  is  right,  and  forbids  the 
**  regardless  alike  of  punishment. and  of 

Becaise  it  tPnAi,-.  *1.-*  - - -  “Saviour”  can  be  a 

that  the  **  sinner  ”  can 


substitnli®/*  virtue  of  the  “ 

•0  for  the  virtue  of  the  ‘‘  saved,”— tha 


be  made  pure  by  the  righteousness  of  another,— that  merit  and 
demerit  do  not  belong  to  the  individual,  but  can  be  transferred 
like  a  garment  from  back  to  back.  Its  great  doctrines  of  “  De¬ 
pravity  ”  and  the  “  Atonement  ”  are  a  blank  denial  of  the  very 
possibility  of  personal  virtue. 

Because  it  teaches  that  the  natural  penalties  of  wrong-doing 
can  be  e^aped  by  “  faith  in  Christ,” — that  the  consequences  of 
moral  evil  are  neither  necessary  nor  universal, — that  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  does  not  hold  in  the  moral  world ;  and  thus 
weakens  the  natural  auxiliaries  of  imperfect  virtue  by  fostering 
the  delusion  that  men  can  do  evil  without  suffering  for  it. 

Because  it  enjoins  self-abhorrence  as  the  first  condition  of  the 
**  salvation  ”  it  offers, — makes  the  denial  of  all  “  worth  or  worthi¬ 
ness”  in  mankind  the  first  step  in  the  Christian  life,  and  teaches 
that  Christ  will  Save  those  alone  who  have  lost  all  faith  in  them¬ 
selves  and  in  their  own  power  to  escape  the  just  wrath  of  God. 
It  thus  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  the  dignity  of  human  nature, 
extinguishes  that  noble  sentiment  of  self-respect  without  which 
all  high  virtue  is  impossible,  and  smites  men  with  the  leprosy  of 
self-contempt.  It  makes  them  crawl  like  reptiles  before  Christ, 
— “their  hands  on  their  mouths,  and  their  months  in  the  dust.” 
It  is  the  very  abolition  of  true  manliness  among  men. 

Because,  by  this  extinction  of  self-respect,  it  enfeebles  the 
consciousness  of  human  rights,  and  thus  blights  the  very  idea  of 
natural  justice,  which  is  the  practical  recognition  of  these  rights. 
No  man  who  despises  himself  can  respect  his  fellows,  or  reverence 
the  rights  inherent  in  their  veiy  humanity.  Whatever  extinguishes 
human  rights  before  God  will  extinguish  human  rights  among 
men.  For  this  reason  Christianity  has  always  been  blind  to 
justice.  * 

Because,  finally,  it  recognises  no  higher  law  for  man  than  the 
“  revealed  will  of  God.  ”  It  thus  bases  all  morality  on  will  alone, 
and  says  nothing  of  that  necessary  Nature  of  Things  which  deter¬ 
mines  all  moral  relations.  It  thus  coufuses  men’s  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  renders  impossible  that  knowledge  of  true  ethical 
principles  which  is  essential  to  all  enlightened  virtue. 

We  regret  that  we  have  not  space  to  do  more  than  call 
attention  to  two  other  able  pamphlets  issued  by  Mr  Scott— 
An  Examination  of  Some  Recent  Writings  about  Immor¬ 
tality,  by  W.  E.  B.,  and  an  enlarged  edition  of  Mr  Strange’s 
Critical  Catechism,  in  which  its  various  sections  are  contro¬ 
verted  by  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  defended  by  Mr  Strange 
himself. 

The  Year  Book  of  Canada  is  very  full  of  useful  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  condition  and  government  of  British  North 
America.  It  contains  epitomes  of  recent  laws,  statistics  of 
trade,  mining,  traffic,  and  the  like,  with  census  returns 
and  immigration  reports. 

A  scandalous  abuse,  of  the  existence  of  which  nearly 
every  one  is  aware,  although  public  opinion  has  done  very 
little  to  suppress  it,  is  well  shown  up  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Belcher  in  his  pamphlet  on  Degrees  and  “  Degrees'*  Unless 
some  check  can  be  put  to  the  sale  of  American  and  German 
diplomas  for  learning  that  has  never  been  acquired,  the 
result  will  be  a  discrediting  of  all  degrees  and  badges  of 
proficiency  in  scholarship  and  science. 

Mr  Berkley’s  New  History  of  England  says  rather  more 
than  most  books  of  its  class  and  size  concerning  literary  and 
s(x:ial  progress,  and  the  volume  is  intelligently  written 
throughout ;  but  it  certainly  seems  as  if  we  had  enough  of 
such  works  in  the  market.  Will  no  one  attempt  to  produce 
a  really  thorough  epitome  of  history  for  school  use  ? 

Mr  Joseph Longland’s  “historical  drama,”  King  Charles 
the  Second,  opens  with  these  lines,  which  are  an  average 
specimen  of  its  style  of  very  blank  verse : 

Fairfax,  my  Lord,  is  inexorable  I 

Never,  while  he  has  a  head  to  weaken 

His  hand,  will  he  draw  sword  against  the  Scots. 

He  is  not  a  coward,  but  a  sophist. 

His  argumentative  propensities 
Run  counter  to  his  fighting  qualities, 

And  drive  the  soldier  out  of  him. 


Now  ready,  88  pages,  8vo,  price  la ;  in  cloth,  2s., 

THE  WOMAN  QUESTION. 

PAPERS  REPRINTED  FROM  THE  ‘EXAMINER.* 


CONTENTS : 

The  Female  Franchise ;  Women’s  Electoral  Disabilities ;  “  Woman 
uestion;**  The  Vice  of  Contentment;  Women  and  War ;  Wonwn  mu 
r’ork;  Dowries;  'JTie  Law  of  Breach  of  l»romlse;  The  No^- Reading 
isease;  Rising  in  Life;  The  Education  of  Women;  Mothers  Wrongs. 
The  “Papers  reprint^  from  the  ‘Examiner.’’*  and  enUtM 
^oman  Question,"  embrace  a  great  variety  of  topic#  connected  untn  tnw 
iportant  subject.  Some  of  these  topic#  are  tinted  in  • 

Iginal  manner,  and  the  Papers,  though  short,  are  eminently  rogg^- 
ve,  .  .  .  The  pamphlet  merits  the  serious  attaation  of  e/ery  sensible 
an,  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  open  the  minds  of  many 
new  views  on  this  great  subject." — The  Metropolitan. 

R.  H.  LAPHAM,  9  Wellington  street,  Strand. 
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NEW  ZEALAND  GOVEENMENT  LOANS, 


NEW  WORKS 


£5,000,000,  of  which  £1,000,000  is  authorised  .by  “  The  Defenct 
other  Purposes  Loan  Act,  1870,”  and  £4,000,000  by  ”  The  I 
and  Public  Works  Loan  Act,  1870,”  includinsr  £1,000,000 
by  the  Imperial  Parliament,  under  Act  33  and  34  Viet.,  < 
£1,200,000  already  raised. 


FRASER’S  MAGAZINE  for  APRIL.  Edited  by 

J.  A.  FROUDE,  H  A. 

CONTENTS : 

The  Assassination  of  Lord  Mayo.  By  Robert  H.  Elliot. 

Darwinism  and  Divinity. 

The  Interview  at  Aubervilliers.  By  General  Cluseret. 

The  Buofomaster's  Family.  A  Dutch  8tory.  Translated  by  Sir 
John  Shaw  Lefevre.  Chapter  VIII. 

Monks  of  La  Trappe.  By  John  Macdonald,  M.A. 

Torpedoes. 

Parlsiana. 

John  Hookhnm  Frere. 

The  Story  of  the  Pretended  De  Caille. 

ROYAL  and  REPUBLICAN  FRANCE ;  a  Series  of 

Essays  reprinted  from  the  ‘  Edinburgh,’  ‘  Quarterly,’  and  *  British 
and  Foreiij:n  Reviews.’  By  HENRY  REEVE,  C.B.,  D.C.L.  2  vols., 
crown  8vo,  218. 

STRANGE  FOLK;  a  Novel.*  From  the  German  of 

HERMANN  OELSCHLAOER.  Translated  by  Lieutenant-Coloncl 
F .  GRANT.  2  vols.,  post  8vo,  price  11s.  [On  April  11. 

MY  WIPE  and  I  IN  QUEENSLAND.  By  Charles 

H.  EDEN,  Esq.  1  vol.,  post  8vo,  with  Frontispiece. 

[Nearly  ready. 

The  PONTIFICATE  of  PIUS  the  NINTH  ;  being  the 

Third  Edition,  enlarged  and  continued,  ot  ‘Rome  and  its  Ruler.’ 
By  J.  F.  MAGUIRE,  M.P.  Post  8vo.  Portrait,  price- 128.  tkl. 

TRADITIONS  and  CUSTOMS  of  CATHEDRALS. 

By  MACKENZIE  E.  C.  WALCOTT.  B.D.,  F.S.A.,  Prweentor  and 
I’rcbendary  of  Chichester.  Crown  8vo,  price  Os. 

PASSING  THOUGHTS  on  RELIGION.  By  Miss 

SEWELL,  Author  of  ‘  Amy  Herbert,’  Ac.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo, 
price  38.  Gd. 

THOUGHTS  for  the  AGE.  By  Miss  Sewell, 

Author  of ‘Amy  Herbert,’ &c.  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo,  price  58. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  of  JOHN  MILTON  ;  or,  Milton’s 

I. lfe  in  his  own  Words.  By  the  Rev.  JAMES  J.  G.  GRAHAM,  M.A, 
Crown  8vo,  with  Vignette-Portrait,  price  58. 

FRA  ANGELICO  ;  and  other  Short  Poems.  By  I.  G.  S. 

Crown  8vo,  price  48.  Cd. 

KING  CHARLES  the  SECOND;  an  Historical 

Drama,  in  Five  Acts.  By  JOSEPH  LONGLAND,  Author  of  ‘  Ber¬ 
nard  Alvera  and  the  War  Witch,’  ‘  Othello's  Incurrence,’  &c.  Crown 
8vo,  58. 

SHAKESPEARE’S  ROMEO  and  JULIET,  TAMING 

of  Ihc  SHltEW,  and  MERRY  WIVES  of  WINDSOR.  With  Notea 
and  other  aids  for  Schools  and  Private  Students.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  JOHN  HUNTER,  M.A.  Each  Play,  price  Is. 

The  PEOPLE’S  BLUE  BOOK.  By  Charles 

TENNANT.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged  and  brougnt  down  to  the 
J’rcscnt  Time ;  with  a  Supplementary  Chapter  on  Ireland.  Crown 
8vo,  price  78.  6d. 

INDUSTRIAL  and  HOUSEHOLD  TALES.  By 

ELIZA  METEYARD,  Author  of  ‘The  Life  of  Wedrwood,’  &c. 
Crow  u  8vo,  price  Is.  [Next  week. 

ESSAYS  on  ASTRONOMY.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A., 

Hon.  Sec.  R.A.8.,  Author  of  ‘Otlier  Worlds  than  Ours,’  &c.  With 
10  Plates  aud  20  Wood  Engravings.  8vo,  price  12a 

[In  a  few  days. 

GANOT’S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  GENERAL 

READERS  and  Young  Persons;  Translated,  with  the  Author’s  sano- 
lioii.  by  Professor  E.  ATKINSON,  Staff  College.  Crown  8vo,  with 
403  Woodcuts,  price  78.  6d.  [Nearly  ready. 

Dr  PEREIRA’S  ELEMENTS  of  MATERIA  MEDICA 

and  THERAPEUTICS,  abridged  for  the  use  of  Practitioners  and 
Students  by  Professor  BENTLEY,  F.L.S.,  and  by  Dr  REDWOOD, 
F.C.S.  Pp.  1,120,  vpith  125  Woodcuts.  8vo,  price  258. 

A  BUDGET  of  PARADOXES.  By  Augustus 

DE  MORGAN,  F.R.A.«.  and  C.P.S.  of  Trinity  College.  Cambridge. 
Reprinted,  with  the  Author’s  Additions,  from  the  ‘  AthenKum  ’ 
Journal,  bvo,  price  15s.  [In  a  few  days. 

THREE  CENTURIES  of  MODERN  HISTORY.  By 

CHARLES  DUKE  YONGE.  Regius  Professor  of  Modem  History 
and  hlnglish  Literature  in  Queen's  College,  Belfast.  Crown  8vo, 
price  78. 6<L 

LORD  MACAULAY*^  WORKS.  Complete  and 

uniform  Library  Edition.  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  TREVELYAN. 
8  vols.,  Svo,  with  Portrait,  price  £5  5a 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  MADE  EASY.  By  Miss 

KE  W ELL,  Author  of  ‘  Amy  Herbert,’  Stc.  Yep.  8vo,  price  Is.  6d. 


The  undersigned,  Agents  for  raising  the  Loans  authorised  by  the  abn**. 
named  Acts,  now  invite  tenders  for  the  second  instalment  of  the 
tc^  portion  thereof,  amounting  to  £1,000,000.  swia- 

The  Loan  is  secured  on  the  Consolidated  Revenues  of  New  ZeaUad  ms 
will  be  raised  on  debentures  representing  £1,000,  £500,  £200  and 
respectively,  and  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum 
mencing  on  the  16th  April,  1872,  payable  quarterly,  by  coupon,  at  theoffl^ 
of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies  in  London. 

The  principal  will  be  repaid  at  the  same  place,  at  par^  by  a  one  per  cent 
cumulative  sinking  fund,  commencing  on  16th  April,  1872,  and  thenMfonr^ 
applied  by  anunal  drawings  to  the  extinction  of  the  debt  The  drawi^ 
will  take  place  in  the  month  of  March  of  each  year,  commencing  in  i^ 
and  will  be  condnetedin  the  presence  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonics’ 
of  any  debenture-holders  who  may  be  pleased  to  attend,  and  of  a  notarv 
public  of  the  city  of  London.  The  debentures  drawn  will  be  paid  off  at  mr 
on  the  16th  April  following.  ^ 

The  days  on  which  such  drawing  will  take  place,  and  the  numbers  and 
values  of  the  debentures  drawn,  will  be  duly  notified  by  advertisement  in 
the  ‘  London  Gazette  ’  and  the  ‘  Times  ’  newspapers. 

The  debentures  will,  in  all  respects,  be  similar  to  the  Five  per  Cents,  now 
in  circulation,  aud  known  as  New  Zealand  Consols . 

Sealed  tenders,  made  in  accordance  witli  the  annexed  form,  will  be  reoelred 
by  the  undersigned  for  tlie  wliolc  or  anv  portion  of  the  loan— not  being  less 
than  £100— uuiil  one  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  9th  April  proximo,  at  the 
Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  and  the  allotment  will  take 
place  at  that  hour  in  the  presence  of  such  of  the  applicauts  as  may  attend. 

The  Debentures  will  be  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders,  provided  the  rates 
offered  are  uot  below  ttie  minimum,  which  will  be  placed  in  a  sealed 
envelope  on  the  table  before  the  tenders  are  opened;  and  this  enrelope 
will  not  be  opened  if  sufficient  applications  at  and  above  the  minhnnm  be 
received. 

Tenders  at  a  price  including  a  fraction  of  a  shilling  other  than  sixpence 
will  uot  be  premrentially  accepted,  aud  in  the  event  of  an  eqoalUy  of 
tenders  beyond  the  amount  to  be  i^ued,  a  prorate  distribution  on  such 
tenders  will  be  made. 


Payment  will  be  required  as  follows,  viz. :  . 

5  per  cent,  on  application,— aitber  by  cheque  on  a  London  Bank,  or 
in  Rank  of  England  notes. 

On  19th  of  April  such  a  sum  as  will  reduce  the  amount  unpaid  to  £50 
per  cent. 

50  per  cent,  on  30th  May,  when  the  debentures  .will  be  resdj  for 
delivery. 

Scrip  Certificates  ‘‘to  bearer”  will  be  issued  on  completion  of  the 
second  payment. 

If  no  allotment  be  made,  the  5  per  cent,  deposit  will  be  returned  in  full; 
and  if  a  portion  only  of  the  amount  applied  lor  be  allotted,  the  surplus  mil 
be  appropriated  towards  the  payment  of  the  second  instalment 

Copies  of  the  Acts  authorising  the  loan  may  be  seen  at  the  Ofllcrt  of  tte 
Crown  Agents  lor  the  Colonies,  at  those  of  the  Agent-Generm  wr 
Zealand,  and  at  the  Brokers,  Messrs  Mullens,  Marshall,  Danlell,  ana  Co^, 
4  Lombard  street,  aud  Messrs  J.  and  A.  Scrimgeour,  18  Old  Broad  street 
City,  where  blank  forms  of  tender  may  also  be  had  on  and  after  Mwjosy 
next. 

PENROSE  G.  JULYAN.l  Agents'for  New 

J.  E.  FEATHERSTON,  >  Zealand  Loans. 

Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies, 

Spring  gardens,  London,  March  30, 1872. 


Name  . 
Address. 
Date  .... 


The  Agents  for  New  Zealand  Loans, 
12  Spring  gardens,  London. 


CHLORALUM, 

THE  SAFE  HOUSEHOLD  DISIHrEOTAHT 

CHLORALUM  is  Odourless  Deodorizer. 
CHLORALUM  is  Non-poisonous. 

CHLORALUM  is  Safeguard  from  Infection. 
CHLORALUM  is  Safe. 

LIQUID— POWDEE— WOOL. 


THE  CHLORALUM  COMPANY,  1  Great  Winohesler-ftre®* 


LONGMANS,  GREEN,  RFJkDER,  and  DYER, 


•  / 


1 
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mb  TENNANT,  GEOLOGIST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON.  W.C-, 

i^TVES  INSTRUCTION  in 

I  T  \rrvKRALOGV  ftnd  GEOLOGY,  Rnd  cnn 
„>.neTOnW  Collections  of  Minerals 
snrt  KMSS  to  lllostrntc  the  Works  of 
Km  Bucklfi Vu.  Jukes.  Page,  and  others, 
^;;ThefolIowiaff  terms: 

loi)  small  Specimens,  *“  £2  2  0 

300  S^cimens,  larger  In  Cabinet  with 

Kiaht  Drawers . 

400  Specimens,  larger,  In  Cabinet  with 

Twelre  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

Wftre  extensive  Collections,  either  to  illustrate 
Minmlogy  or  Geology,  at  50  to  ^  Guineas  each, 
wit  1  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing 
the  study  of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science, 
1  knowl^^c  of  which  affords  so  much  pleasure  to 
?bc  traveller  in  all  parte  of  the  world. 

In  the  more  expensive  Collections  some  of  the 
ep^meus  are  rare,  and  all  more  select. 

National  institution  for 

DI3EASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

PHVSiciAif— Dr  BARR  MEADOWS. 

Patients  attend  at  227  Gray’s-inn  road.  King's 
cross,  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  and  at  10 
Mitre  street,  Aldgate,  on  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays -morning  at  Ten  ;  evening,  from  Six  till 

^Average  number  of  cases  under  treatment  1,000 

THOMAS  ROBINSON.  Hon.  Sec. 

/CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Brorapton, 

W  and  167  Piccadilly,  W. —  This  Hospital, 
which  is  unendowed  and  entirely  dependent  upon 
TOlnntary  contributions,  is  free  to  t  he  sick  {loor 
suffering  from  cancer,  no  letters  of  admission 
being  required. 

The  Board  earnestly  APPEAL  for  continned 
SUPPORT. 

Treasurer.— Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s 
palace,  S.W. 

Bankers.— Messrs  Contts  and  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 
By  order,  H.  J.  JUPP,  Secretary. 


QRE 


AT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 


pLERGY  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

^  SOCIETY. 

Established  in  1829. 

Offloe,  No.  2  Broad  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 
Trust!  IS. 

The  Archbishop  of  Can*  The  Bishop  Sumner 
terbury  The  Archdeacon  of 

The  Archbishop  of  Maidstone 
DubUn 

Chairman  — The  Archdeacon  of  WEST¬ 
MINSTER. 

Deputy-Chairman- ROBERT  FEW,  Esq. 
Consulting  Actuary — Samuel  Brown,  Esq. 
Actuary— Stewart  Helder,  Eaq. 
Physidan— Dr  Stone,  13  Vigo  street. 

No  Commission  allowed,  and  no  Agents  em¬ 
ployed. 

Total  existing  Assurances  -  £4,956,105  0  0 

Total  Annual  Income,  exclusive 

Muctions  in  Premiums  -  227,982  6  2 

Totallunds  .  ...  i,8tfi,915  12  7 

Bonus  allotted  to  Members  at 
the  Eight  Quinquennial  Divi¬ 
sion  of  lYollts  ...  280,000  0  0 

Bonus  Reserve  Fund  .  .  45,45:1  15  5 

Annual  Report  with  a  Pro- 
Accounts  and  State- 
thfi  T  the  floard  of  Trade,  pursuant  to 

.  .hnJ+ i  .  AMurance  Companies  Act  1870,”  with 
Actuary  ;  and  Forms 
^  appheation  at  the 

umce  personally  or  by  letter. 

MATTHEW  HODGSON,  Secretary. 

the 

dted  ™  ft  Wives,  are  in- 

TiUd  to  ra.ike  Life  Assurances  in  tliis  Society. 

improved  DWELLINGS  FOR  THE 
PEOPLE. 

LABOURERS’, 

dwellings  COM  PANY 

Capital,  £250,000.  Shares,  £10.  £3  paid  per 
Siiaie. 

resident— The  DEAN  of  WESTMINSTER. 

Local  COUNCTL. 

ShMteshnrv®'  '*'**0*- 

Right  1  T  «  »-  Jacob  Bright,  Ksq  ,M.P. 

fleM  Lich*  John  Oheethara,  Esq., 

Lord  V'lftk/v  \r  n  late  M.P. 

4c  W.  R.  Callender,  jun., 

«c,4c.,4c.  Esq.,  M.P. 

and  Secretary. 


-  £4,956,105 


227,082  6 
1,891,915  12 


280,000  0 
45,45:1  15 


the  (  dninjinV.^l:  "'r  *0  t>«  erected  on 

vruHranfe^  ^  at  5  per  cent. 

‘  •«  staroj?’  ™I>«ctu9e8  on  applicationVencIos- 

G«ce:  \,p;^»t  ^llege  street  (opposite  the  House 
t-ords),  estminster,  London. 


THIRD  CLASS  PASSENGERS  BY  ALL 
‘  TRAINS. 

On  and  after  Monday,  1st  April,  Third  Class 
Tickets  will  be  issued  over  nil  parts  of  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  by  all  trains,  and  to  ShcfHeld, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  North-Eastern  Stations, 
Scotland,  4c ,  4c.,  by  all  Through  Express  and 
other  Trains. 

HENRY  OAKLEY, 

General  5Iantger. 

King’a^ross  Station,  March,  1872. 


DEATH  OR  INJURY  FROM  ACCIDENT, 

WITH  THB  CONSEQUBIfT 

LOSS  9F  TIME  AND  MONEY, 

rnOVIDBD  FOB  DT  A  POLICY  OP  TUB 

Eailway  Passengers  Assurance 
Company, 

AGAINST  ACCIDENTS  OF  ALL  KINDS. 

AN  ANNUAL  PAYMENT  OP  £3  TO  £6  5.8. 

INSURES £1,000  AT  DEATH,  OR  AN  ALLOWANCE  AT 
THE  RATE  Of  £<  PER  WEEK  POR  INJURY. 

£650.000  have  been  Paid  as  Compensation, 
ONE  oat  of  every  13  Annaal  Policy  Holders 
becoming  a  claimant  EACH  TEAB- 
For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  the 
Bailway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Offices, 

64  CoRNHiLL  A  10  Regent  street, 
London. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 


rrHE  LONDON  ASSURANCE 

JL  CORPORATION,  for  FIRE,  LIFE,  and 
MARINE  ASSURANCES. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 
OrncE— Na  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

West  End  Agents. 

Messrs  Qrindlay  and  Co..  65  Parliament  street, 
S.W. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured 
against  Fire,  that  (ne  renewal  receipts  for 
Insurances  due  at  Lady  day  are  ready  to  be 
delivered,  and  that  Insurances  on  wmeh  the 
Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after  15  days  from 
the  said  Quarter-day  will  oecorae  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Cor. 
poration  at  moderate  rates  of  Premium. 

LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . . £4,960,918 

(exclusive  of  bonus  additions) 

looome— Premiums . £162,478 

Interest .  63,747 

-  226,225 

Accumulated  premiums .  1,410.813 

Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on 
application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications 
for  agencies  to  the  Corporation. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE.  Secretary. 

HTHE  LIVERPOOL  AND  LONDON 

i  AND  GLOBE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

FIRE,  LIFE.  ANNUITIES,  AND 
REVERSIONS. 


LIVERPOOL  BOARD,  LONDON  BOARD, 

1  Dale  Street.  7  ComhilL 

Chairman.  Chairman. 

Charles  Saunders.  Esq  Sir  John  Musgrove, 
Dbputt  Chairmen.  Bart. 

Harold  Littledale,  Esq,  Deputy  Chairman. 
and  -  F.  Harriaon,  Esq 

Joseph  Hubback,  Esq  - 

Swinton  Boult,  Esq 
Wm.  Dent,  Esq 

Chas.  T.  Bowring,  Esq  Henry  V.  East.  Esq 
Thoa.  Brocklebank,  Keq  The  Hon.  Aahley  Carr 
Alfred  Castellain.  Esq  Glyn 

C.  J.  Corbally,  Esq  R.  W.  Ganssen,  Ksq 
Thomas  Earle,  Eaq  Wm.  Macnaugbtan.Esq 

A.  I*.  Fletcher,  Esq  Ross  D.  Mangles,  Esq 
('harles  I.  Forget,  Esq  Jas.  Morley,  Ki^q 
H.  B.  Gilmour,  Ksq  Sir  Charles  Nicholson. 
Thomas  llaigit.  Esq  Bart,  D.C.L. 

Hugh  Hornby,  Esq  William  Nlcol.  Esq 

G.  H .  Loxdale,  Esq  W.  H.  C.  Plowden, 

H.  H.  Nicholson.  Ksq  Ksq.  F.R.S. 

William  Paton,  Eaq  Richard  Westmacott, 

J.  A.  Tobin.  Esq  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Edward  Tootal,  Esq  G  D.  Whatman,  Esq 

Managing  Director.  Actuary  and  Resi- 

Swinton  lk>ult,  Eaq  dent  Secretary. 

Rkhident  Sac.  Auguatua  Hendriks 

Hy.  Thomson,  Esq  Fire  Superintendent 

X.  Septimus  Marks,  Eaq 

BRANCH  OFFICES. 

Bristol  —32  Com  street.  I  Leeds — 65  Albion  street  I 


Chaa.  T.  Bowring,  Esq 
Thoa.  Brocklebank,  E^sq 
Alfred  Castellain.  EJsq 
C.  J .  Corbally,  Esq 
Thomas  Elarle,  Esq 
A.  P.  Fletcher,  Esq 
('harles  I.  Forget,  Esq 
H.  B.  Gilmour,  Ksq 
Thomas  llaigit.  Esq 
Hugh  Horn  by,  E>q 

G.  H .  I.oxdale,  Elsq 

H.  H.  Nicholson. 
William  Paton,  Eaq 
J.  A.  Tobin.  Esq 
Edward  Tootal,  Esq 
Managing  Director. 
Swinton  lk>alt,  Eaq 

Rehident  Sec. 

Hy.  Thomson,  Esq 


PHCENIX  FIKE  ASSURANCE 

COMPANY,  LOMBARD  STREEJT  a;id 
CHARING  CROSS.  LONDON. 

Established  in  1782. 

Trustees  and  Directors. 

Decimns  Burton,  Elsq.  Osgood  Hanbury,  Jun. 

Travers  Bu.xton,  Elsq.  Esq. 

The  ITonble  Jas.  Byng.  Kirkman  D.  Hodgson. 
John  Clutton,  E^sq.  EJsq.,  M.P. 

Octavius  EMward  Coope,  Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Esq.  Bart..  M.P.,  EML.H. 

John  tJoope  Davis,  Ellsq.  John  Dorrien  Ma^eiii, 
George  Arthur  E'uller,  EJsq. 

Esq.  John  Stewart  Oxley, 

diaries  Emanuel  Good-  Esq. 

hart,  Eisq.  Benjamin  Shaw,  liaq. 

James  A.  Gordon,  Esq.,  Wm.  James  Tliotnpson. 
EMtS.  EIsq. 


Osgood  Hanbury,  J  un. 
Esq. 

Kirkman  D.  Hodgson. 
EJsq.,  M.P. 

Sir  John  Lubbock, 
Bart..  M.P.,  EML.H. 
John  Dorrien  Ma^eni, 
E]sq. 

John  Stewart  Oxley, 
Esq. 

Benjamin  Shaw,  l']aq. 
Wm.  James  Tliotnpson. 
E>q. 


William  Whitbread,  EIsq. 

Auditors. 

John  Hodgson,  Esq.  Dudley  Robert  Smith,  E'sq. 
Walter  Bird,  Esq. 

George  William  Lovell,  Secretary. 

John  J.  Broomfield.  Assistant  Secretary. 

Insurances  against  Los.s  by  Fire  are  effeeted  by 
the  PHCENIX  (joMl’ANY  upon  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Property,  in  every  part  of  the  World,  on 
the  most  favourable  I'erins.  • 

The  promptitude  and  liberality  with  which  its 
engagements  arc  always  met  by  this  Company 
are  well  known,  and  the  importance  of  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  I'ublic  may  be  estimated  from  the 
fact  that  sincM'  its  establishment  it  has  paid  inure 
than  Ten  Millions  Sterling  in  discharge  of  Claims 
for  Losses  by  E'ire. 

Insurances  with  this  Company  expiring  at 
Lady  Day  must  be  renewed  within  E'ilteen  dais 
thereafter,  or  they  will  become  Void. 

Receipts  arc  now  ready  at  the  principal  Offices. 
Lombard  street  and  Charing  cross,  and  with  tiiu 
respective  Agents  throughout  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

PHGENIX  FIRE-OFFICE,  Lombard 

-L  street  and  Charing  cross,  London.  Estab¬ 
lished  1782. 

l*rompt  and  liberal  1.088  Settlements. 
Insurances  effeeted  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

GEO.  W.  LOVELL.  Secretary. 

Guardian  fire  and  life 

ofe'ice:. 

Established  1821.  Sub-scribed  Capital,  Two 
Millions. 

11  Lombard  street,  London,  E.C. 
Directors. 

Chairman— FREDERICK  H.  JANSON,  Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman— JAMES  GOODSON,  »q. 
Henry  Hulse  Berens,  Tliomson  Hanker,  E]si]. 

Esq.  ,  Richard  £1.  Harvey, 

Hy.  Bonham  -  Carter,  Esq. 

Esq.  John  G  Hubbard,  Esq. 

Charles  Wm.  Curtis,  G.  J.  Shaw  Lefevre, 
Esq.  I  Ksq.,  M.P. 

Charles  F.  Devas,  EIsq.  j  John  Martin,  Esq. 
E'rancis  Hart  Dyke,  Augustus  Prevost,  Ksq. 


EIsq.  I  Abraham  J.  Robarts, 

Sir  \V.  R.  Farqubar,  •  Jisq. 

Bart.  '  t  William  Steven,  Esq. 

Alban  G.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.  John  G.  Talbot,  Esq. 
Archibald  Hamilton, '  M.P. 

Esq.  Henry  Vigne,  Esq. 

Secretary— Thomas  Tallemach,  E^sq. 
Actuary— SamL  Brown,  Esq. 

N.B— Fire  Policies  which  expire  at  Lady  Day 
must  be  renewed  at  the  Head  Ofltce,  or  with  the 
Agents,  on  or  before  the  9th  of  April. 

The  Accounts  published  under  the  ”  Life 
Assurance  Company's  Act,  1870,”  and  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  Prospectus,  give  the  fullest  information 
respecting  the  state  of  the  Company’s  affairs,  and 
the  terms  on  which  Fire  and  Life  Assurances  may 
be  effected. 

■\TORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCAN- 

IM  TILE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acte  of 
I’arllament. 

fire:  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RE:NEVVE:D  within  15 
days  from  the  25tli  Inst.  Receipts  may  be  had  of 
the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and  at  the 
Head  Office.  .  ^ 

London  .  .  .61  Threadneedle  street,  E.C. 

Wc8t-E:nd  Office  8  Waterloo  place,  8.W. 

Blarch,  1872. 

Norwich  union,  fire 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY;  Instituted  1821. 
The  rates  of  this  Society  are  the  same  as  other 
Offices,  while  periodical  returns  have  been  made 
to  tlie  parties  insured  amounting  to  £392,430. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  bv  Its  liberality  and 
promptness  in  the  settlement  or  claims,  £‘.L545,542 
baring  been  paid  to  Insurers  for  losses  by  lire. 

Inproufof  the  public  confidence  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  conduct  of  this  establishment,  it  will 
I  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£90,000,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies :  duty  repealed. 
Offices— 50  Fleet  street,  E.C  ,and  Surrey  street, 
Norwich. 


Dublin  —  1 
Green. 


College 


Manchester — 59  King 
street 


Glasgow— 128  Ingram  Sheffield — 17  Old  Ilay 
street.  market. 


:>■  f 


r 
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CONSUMPTION.  WASTIN6.  IMPERFEnr 
OIOESTION.  ' 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PAVror..- 
EMULSION  and  PANCRKATINf 
potent  remedial  agfenta  They  are 
dies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  SbJSuI, 

Liver  OH  and  preventing  nausea  ^ 

efficiently  supply  the  place  of  throll  wh7  ^ 
stomach  cannot  tolerate  It.  These 
attested  by  the  published  records 
medical  men,  extracts  from  whichacStnJ“I!‘*’^> 
bottle.  Price  from  28.  to  3 la  ®®®®Pany  e»ch 


TSSUE  of  6,600  FIVE  PER  CENT. 
X  WrPKTUAL  debenture  BONDS  of 
£100  each  of  the  TASMANIAN  MAIN  LINK 
RAILWAY  COMPANY  (Llmlte<i).-Notice  is 
hereby  Given,  that  the  LISTS  of  APPLICATION 
for  the  above  will  be  CLOSED  on  Tuesday  next, 
the  2nd  April,  for  I.,ondon.  and  on  Wednesday 
next,  the  3rd  April,  for  Country  appplications. 

By  order, 

J.  B.  DAVISON,  Secretary. 

4  Great  Winchester- street  building,  London, 
E.C.,  March  27,  1872. 


taken  by  dyspeptics  at  each  meal  (bottles 
or  one  ounce). 

PRIZE  OF  THE  FRENCH  INSTITUTE, 
1856, 

BOLB  MBDAL.  PARIS  BXQIBITIOX,  1867, 
BILVBR  MBDAL,  1868. 

And  supplied  to  the  principal  Hospitals  of  Paris 
since  1854. 

BOUDAULT’S  PEPSINE  WINE  (SHERRY).  43.  AND  8s. 

Delicious  and  agreeable  to  take,  and  superior  to 
all  others. 

BOUDATJLT’S  PEPSINE 

A  very  convenient  form  for  persons 
travelling. 

HOTTOT-BOUDAULT,  7  Avenue  Victoria, 
Paris. 

A.  and  M.  ZIMMERMANN,  7  Fenn  court, 
London,  E.C. 

May  be  obtained  through  all  Chemists. 


ISSUE  of  30,0^  ‘"A”  SIX  PER 

CENT.  PREFERRED  SHARES  of  £20 
each  of  the  ODESSA  WATER  >VORK8  COM¬ 
PANY  (Limited).— Notice  is  hereby  Given  that 
the  8UB.SCRIPTION  LISTS  for  the  above  will 
be  CLOSED  on  Tuesday  next,  the  2nd  April,  for 
Ivondon.  and  on  Wednesday  next,  the  3rd  April, 
for  Country  applications. 

By  order,  B.  J.  SMITH,  Secretary. 

70  and  71  Palmer>«ton  buildings.  Old  Broad 
street,  E.C.,  March  27, 1873. 


ouuu  Birwn;,  JUOnuon.  and  all  f'U _ _  . 

ITE-Nam.  md  tml.  mart 

FEAMPTOH’S  PILL  OF  HEALTB 

aiS  excellent  Family  Me<iicine  ia 

^  »PPeUte, 
^*11  disorder! 

ao  oceg. 
can  be  better 

are  truly  cxcelleat. 

depression 
affections, 

give  a  healthy  bloom  to  thVeompieVio^**^”’ 
Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medlrin* 
Vendor.  Is.  IJd.  and  28.  M.  per  box. 


X  the  most  effective  reme^ 
bilious  and  liver  complaints,  loss 
drowsiness,  giddiness,  spasms,  and 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels ;  or  wl 
slonal  aperient  is  required,  nothing  ( 
adapted. 

For  FEMALES,  these  Pills  r  ■ 
removing  all  obstructions,  the  msii 
ache  so  very  prevalent  with  the  sex 
of  spirits,  dulness  of  sight,  nervous  , 
blotches,  pimples,  and  sallowness  of  the 


DR  NAPIER’S 

EFFERVESCENT  SALINE  POWDERS. 

“TONIC,  ALTERATIVE,  AND 
APERIENT!  !  1” 

Are  the  most  rational  remedial  agents  In  all 
cases  of  Enlarged  Liver,  Jaundice,  Hsemorr- 
hoiiial  Disease,  and  Obstinate  Constipation,  and 
in  removing  all  Disorders  of  the  Stomach  and 
Bowels.  ,  .  X  .  J 

The  most  happy  results  have  been  obtained  by 
their  use  in  all  the  above  affections. 

Reference  permitted  to  those  benefited  as  being 

E referable  to  publishing  Testimonials,  which  will 
e  sent  on  application. 

Sold  in  boxes  at  28.  6d.  and  Is.  6d. ;  sent  free  for 
3  stamps  extra  from  T.  GARNER,  75  Allen  road. 
Stoke  Newington,  N. 


Established,  1840. 

r^HURCH  OF  ENGLAND  LIFE 

AND  FIRE  ASSURANCE  INSTITU¬ 
TION.  9  and  10  KING  STREET,  CHEAP- 
SIDE,  LONDON. 

Empowered  by  Special  Act  of  Parliament. 
CAPITAL— ONE  MILLION. 


BLAIR’S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC  PILLS 

rpHIS  preparation  is  one  of  the  beuefits 

J.  chemistry  hu 

—I-,- 

tospsakof 


Assurances  effected  on  the  lives  and  property  of 
the  general  public. 

Special  allowances  from  the  Proprietors*  Fund 
made  to  Clergymen  and  Schoolmasters. 

“Free”  Policies  Issued  which  can  never  en¬ 
tirely  lapse  by  non-payment  of  Premiums. 

Annuities  granted  on  a  new  and  beneficial 
principle. 

Applications  for  Prospectuses  and  Forms  of 
Proposal,  and  for  Agencies,  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  _ 

STEPHEN  H.  EMMENS,  D.C.L., 
Secretary. 


X  which  the  science  of  modem  t' 
conferred  upon  mankiDd;  for,  dutio  F 
twenty  years  of  the  present  century  ” 
a  cure  for  the  Gout  was  considered’s  romsuoe- 
but  now  the  efflcscy  and  safety  of  this  medicine  k 
so  fully  demonstrated,  by  unsolicited  testimonltU 
from  persons  in  every  rank  of  liie,  that  public 
opinion  proclaims  this  as  one  of  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  discoveries  of  the  present  age. 

These  Pills  require  no  restraint  of  diet  or  con¬ 
finement  during  their  use,  sad  are  certain  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  disease  attacking  any  vital  part. 

Obtained  through  any  Chemist  or  Medicine 
vendor.  Is.  14<L  and  28.  9d.  per  box. 


INDIGESTION. 

The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
HOBSON’S  PBEFABATION  OF  PEPSINE 
as  the  True  Remedy.  Sold  in  Bottles  from  38., 
and  in  Boxes  mm  38.,  by  all  Chemists 
and  the  Manufacturers, 

THOMAS  MORSON  and  SON, 
134  Southampton  row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  labeL 


DEBENTURES  at  5,54,  AND  6  PER  CENT. 

CEYLON  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

— Thu  Directors  are  prepared  to  issue  DEBEN¬ 
TURES  to  replace  others  tailing  due,  viz.,  for  one 
year  at  5  per  cent,  for  tliree  years  at  54  per  cent., 
and  for  five  yt'ars  at  0  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  also 
for  loiter  periods  on  terms  to  be  ascertained  at 
the  Office  of  the  Company. 

R.  A.  CAMERON,  Secretary, 
Palmerston  buildings,  Old  Broad  street,  E.C. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and 

PILLS.  —Colds,  Coughs,  Shortness  of 
Breath. — These  corrrotlve  remedies  are  infallible 
for  these  pectoral  complaluts,  which,  neglt5ctc^ 
often  end  in  asthma,  bronchitis,  or  consumption. 
The  Ointment,  well  rubbed  upon  the  chest  and 
back,  penetrating  the  skin,  is  carried  directly  to 
the  lungs,  whence  it  expels  all  inapuritics.  All 
the  blood  in  the  body  constantly  passes  through 
the  lungs,  and  there  all  noxious  particles  teudiig 
to  produce  disease  can  be  quickly,  thorougbly, 
and  permanently  neutralised,  rendei^  harnnsM, 
or  ejected  from  the  system.  In  influenza  and  all 
chest  complaints  early  curative  measures  are 
imperiously  demanded.  One  day's  delay  may 
cause  a  protracted  illness,  one  week's  neglect  may 
consign  the  diseased  to  destructioa. 


XTOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE.— 

IN  AGUA  AMARELLA  RESTORES  the 
H  UMAN  HAIR  to  its  pristine  hoe,  no  matter  at 
what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.  have  at 
length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent 
chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 
liquid.  It  is  now  offers  to  the  public  in  a  more 
concentrated  form  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in 
bottles,  38.  each  ;  also  58.,  7b.  6d.,  and  ISs.  each, 
including  brush.  Single  bottles  forwarded  on 
receipt  of  postage  stamps  or  post-office  order.— 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE 

COMPANY. 


_  Established  180.3. 

1  Old  Broad  street,  E.G.,  and  16  and  17  Pall- 
mall,  8.W. 

Capital,  £1,600,0001  Paid-up  and  Invested, 
£7001000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Lady-day  should  be  re¬ 
newed  before  OtTi  April  or  the  same  will  become 
void. 


Ani^el  passage,  93  Upper  Thames  street,  London, 


TOHN  GOSNELL  and  CO.’S 

f  I  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE  is  greatly  supe¬ 
rior  to  any  tooth  powder;  gives  the  teeth  a  pearl- 
like  whiteness,  protects  the  enamel  from  aecay, 
and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  breath. 
Price  Is.  6d.  each. — Ang^  passage,  93  Upper 
Thames  street,  London. 

The  above  maybe  obtained  from  all  respectable 
Chemists  and  Perfumers. 


Wm.  Younger  &  Co.’s 

EDINBUEaH,  INDIA  PALE,  AND 
DINNEB  ALES, 

Sparkling,  refreshing,  nourishing,  and  economittl 

TO  BE  HAD  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  RETAILED 

Observe  Trade  Marks,  as  other  brands  srs  fre* 

E...biuto.  m. 
London  Stores— Belvedere  road,  S.  K  ;  Liver 
pool,  1  Seel  street;  Bristol,  14  Narrow  quay* 
Dublin  Stores,  7  Lower  Abbey  street; 

Quay  par^e ;  Glasgow,  Queen  street ;  IMnning- 
ham,  13  Temple  street. 


OVERLAND  ROUT  E  — 

The  PENINSULAR  and  ORIENTAL 
STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their 
Steamers  for 

From  South-  From 
ampton.  Brindisi. 
Every  Thurs¬ 
day,  at  3  p.m. 

Every  Thurs 
day,  at  3  p.m 


GIBRALTAR 
MALTA 
A  L  K  X  A  N 
DKIA 
ADEN 
BOMBAY 
OALLE 
MADRAS 
CALCUTTA 
PENANG 
SINGAPORE 
CHINA 
JAPAN 


RLAZENBY  and  SON’S 

•  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and  CONDI¬ 
MENTS. 

K.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the 
celebrated  Receipts  and  Maaufacturers  of  the 
Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and 
favourably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  caution  the  public  against  the  inferior 
preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in 
close  imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  public.— 92  Wfgmore  street,  Cavendish 
square  (late  6  Edwards  street,  Portman  square), 
aud  18  Trinity  street,  London,  E.C. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,Mar. 

14,  at  2  p.m., 
aud  every 
alternate 
Thursday 
thereafter. 

Thursday,  Mar. 

14,  at  2  p  m., 
and  every 
fourth  Thurs¬ 
day  there- . 

,  after.  J  after. 

And  all  Ports  tourhed  at  by  the  Steamers  of  the 
liritish  India  Company. 

An  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  from  the  charge 
for  the  Return  Voyage  Is  made  to  I’assengers  who 
have  paid  full  fare  to  or  from  ports  eastward  of 
Sues  re-embarking  within  six  months  of  their 
arrival,  and  10  per  cent,  to  those  re-embarking 
within  twelve  months. 

Through  Tickets  to  Brindisi  can  be  obtained  of 
Lebeau  and  Co.,  6  BiUiter  street,  E.C.  (South 
Italian  Railway  Office.) 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight, 
WHICH  HAVE  BEEN  MUCH  REDUCED, 
and  all  other  information,  app^  at  the  Company’s 
Offices,  122  Leadenhail  street,  London,  or  Oriental 
place,  Southampton. 


Monday,  Mar. 
2.5,  at  5  a  m., 
aud  every 
alternate 
Mondaythere 
after. 

Monday,  Mar. 
25,  at  5  a.m., 
and  every 
fourth  Mon¬ 
day  tbere- 


LL  .  WHISKY. 


KIN  AH  AN’S 

This  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow 
spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  OF  IKI81I 

WHISKIES, 

in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  snd  more 

wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac 

the  words  “  Klnahan’s  .  LL  .  ou  Seal,  » 

*"^^01(^0  Depot,  6a  Great  Titchfield  itreet, 
Oxford  streeL  W .  _ _ 

PURE  AERATED  WATEBS. 
ELLIS’S  RUTHIN  WATEBS,  ^ 

Soda,  PoteSB,  Seltzer,  Lemonade,  Lithis.  and  lor 
GOUT,  Llthia  •nd  Po^-  ^  sOX. 
CORRS  BRANDED.  trade 

RUTHIN,”  and  every  label  ^  of  B. 
mark.  Sold  everywhere,  and  M  hoK  * 
ELLIS  and  SON,  ^OTth  M ^  ^ 

Agents:— W.  BEST  and  SONS,  Heorietts 
Cavendish  square.  _  ^ — 

ns  LEE’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS 

\J  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all 
CHANDELIERS  in 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  tor  m  ^ 
LONDON— Show  Rooms, « 

BIRMINGHAM-Manuf^iT^nndShOW 

Broad  street.  Established  1807, 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW  ZEA 
LAND 
(Cargo  only.) 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION. 

— The  admirers  of  this  celebrated  Sauce  are 
particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  Bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the 
label  used  so  many  years,  signed 

Mizabeth  Lazenby. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
approved  of  this  pure  solution  of  Magi'esia  as  the 
best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH. 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and 
INDIGESTION;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient 
for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEPORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS. 

172  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


OXYGENATED  WATER  holds  in 

Vy  Solution  pure  Oxygen  Gas,  the  vital  ele¬ 
ment  that  sustains  life  It  is  a  decided  tonic  and 
alterative  draught,  and  from  its  special  action  on 
food  during  the  process  of  digestion  aud  assimila¬ 
tion  is  peculiarly  suitable  for  Invalids.  Price  48. 
per  dozen  half-pints. 

Laboratory,  36  Long  acre,  and  aU  Druggists. 


W  HIT 

SOLIDIFIED  SOUP  SQUAEES, 

Ready  for  immediate  use,  and  most  nutritious. 
Sold  by  Grocers  and  Chemists.  Wholesale  at  8 
and  9  Lime-street  square,  £  C. 
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PAIN  KILLER. 

A  Purely  Vegetable  Medicine,  for  Internal  and  External  Use, 

A  SURE  CURE  FOR  RHEUMATIC  AND  NEURALGIC  AFFLICTIONS,  GOUT,  &o. 

Tf  ifl  A  most  excellent  tonic  for  the  stomach,  removing  at  once  any  irreofularities  In  the  digestive  organs,  and  giving  tone  to  ‘the  whole 
,ygtem  It  19.  indeed,  a  most  valuable  family  medicine.  Get  circular,  with  full  directions  for^usc,  of  any  Chemist.  Depot,  17  Southampton  row,  W.O. 


grateful-comforting. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BEEAXFAST. 

“  Bv  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws 
t.hlch  govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and 
JutritioS?  and  by  a  careiul  application  of  the  flne 
Smi^rtiM  of  well-selected  cocoa.  Mr  Epps  has 
Sro?fded  ouV  breakfast  Ubles  with  a  delicately 
Savoured  beverage  which  may  save  us  many 
bSvy  doctors’  bills. ’’-Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk. 

Each  packet  is  labelled, 

JAMES  EPPSandCO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London. 

Also  makers  of  Epps’s  Caciolne,  a  thin, 
refreshing  evening  beverage. 

ruptures— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS 
PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER 

truss  Is  allowed  upwards  of  500 
Medical  Men  to  be  the  most  effective  invention  in 
the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of 
the  steel  spring,  so  often  hurtful  in  its  effects,  is 
here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round 
the  body,  while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is 
supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and  PATENT 
LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness 
that  it  cannot  be  detected,  and  may  be  worn 
daring  sleep. 

A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had,  and  the  Tmu 
(which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on 
the  drcumference  of  the  body  two  Inches  below 
the  hips,  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr  JOHN  WHITE,  228  PICCADILLY, 
LONDON. 

Price  of  a  Single  Truss,  Ids.,  218.,  2(ls.  dd.,  and 
31a  6d.  Postage  ftee. 

Price  of  a  Double  Truss,  318.  Od.,  438.,  aud  52s.  6d. 
Postage  free. 

Price  of  an  Umbilical  Truss,  lis.,  and  528.  M. 
Postw  free. 

Post-offlee  Orders  payable  to  JOHN  WHITE, 
Post-Olfice,  Piccadilly. 

T71LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE 

Xli  CAPS,  Ac.— For  VARICOSE  VEINS. and 
all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of 
the  LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous, 
light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and  are  drawn 
on  like  an  ordinaiy  stocking.  Price,  from  4s.  6d., 
7a  6d.,  lOs.,  and  Iw.  each.  Postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  MANUFACTURER,  228 
PICCADILLY,  LONDON. 

TPENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN 

X'  RANGES,  FIRE-IRONS.andCHIMNEY- 
PIECES.- Buyers  of  the  above  are  requested, 
before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW¬ 
ROOMS.  They  contain  such  an  assortment  of 
I'enders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney-Pieces,  Fire- 
irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be 
J^proached  elsewhere,  either  for  variety,  novelty, 
Mauty  of  design,  or  exquislteness  of  workman- 

BDlp. 

Blwk  Register  Stoves  . from  Ss  to  £9  5e. 

Rnghtdo.,ormoluomament8,from  £2 19s  to  £33 10s* 

Bronzed  Fenders . from  .3s  9d  to  £5  12s. 

and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  I  Os  to  £25. 

i  Wmney-Pieces  . i..from  £1  128  to  £100. 

*  wr  three) . from  Ss  3d  to  £4  lOs. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  Furnishing  Iron¬ 
monger  by  appointment  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
*®**‘‘“  *  catalogue,  containing  upwards  of 
^  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Listo 
Malices  and  Plans  of  the  20  Large  Show  Rooms, 
Oxford  street,  W.-fl,  lA,  2,  3,  and 
1  9treet;  4,  8,  and  6  Perry’s  place ;  and 

y9'‘d,  London.  The  cost  or  delivering 
^  P®  distant  parts  of  the  United 
Railway  is  trifling. 

burton  will  always  undertake 
deUvery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 

SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

always  provided  with  expe- 
to  and  milliners,  ready  to  travel 

DUTph^nEltl^  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 

unexTMW^'  ^**®”  emergencies  of  sudden  or 

exwiiXn  #  mourning  require  the  immediate 
orders.  They  take  with 
materials^ I ’  and  millinery,  besides 

piece  all  2’  ?®/  ^ard  and  upwards  from  tha 
price’  M  parked  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  sama 
the  London  General 
able  ^  R®gent  street.  Keason- 

‘  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families.  ^ 

THE  I*ONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING 
WAREHOUSE, 

•  249,  and  251  Regent  street. 


TO  CAPITALISTS  AND  INVESTORS. 

DIVIDENDS  5  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

The  APRIL  NUMBER  now  ready,  Twelve  Pages  (post  free), 

Contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices, 

{  Reports,  Dividends,  ke.  Ac.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Rank*, 
Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  See. 

MESSRS  SHARP  and  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 

ESTABLISnSD  1852. 

Bansbrs  :  London  and  Wbstminstbb,  Lothbuby,  London,  E.C. 

PRINTING  DECORATIVE  DESIGNS 

On  Walls,  Ceilings,  &c.,  in  Gold  and  Colours. 

EDWARD  LEE’S  PATENT. 

Architects  would  find  this  process  cheaper,  far  superior,  and  more  durable  than  band 

painting  or  stencilling. 

PATENT  PERMANENT  GLASS  TILES 

For  Church  Decorations,  Walls,  Flower  Boxes,  &c. 

10  FEATHERSTONE  BUILDINGS,  LONDON,  W.O.^ 

AND 

23  SOUTH  CASTLE  STREET,  LIVERPOOL. 

FOR  BALL  ROOMS 

BURN 

FIELD’S  NEWOZOKERIT  CANDLE, 

“  A  beauty  never  known  to  bend.” — (Vide  Judy,  December  2l8fc 
1870), — and  giving  the  most  brilliant  light. 

In  all  sizes,  from  all  Dealers. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

s'tsszj  ps^a. 

8ol4  by  all  Deal  art  tbroiurhoat  Uw  World. 


FRAGRANT  SOAP. 

The  celebrated  ”  United  Service  ”  Tablet  Is  famed 
for  its  delightful  fragrance  and  beneficial  effect 
on  the  skin. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting 
Candles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen, 
and  others. 

*«*  Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet 
TO  INVESTORS. 

Now  ready,  6d.  per  copy ;  or  58,  annually, 

LAVINGTON  &  PENNINGTON’S 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVEST¬ 
MENTS  ;  containing  an  exhaustive  Review  of 
the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and  Share  and 
Money  Markets,  Ac.,Mrith  an  enumeration  of  Safe 
Investments  paying  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

G.  LAVINGTON  and  A.  PENNINGTON,  44 
Threadneedle  street,  London,  E.C. 


FEEELIGHT.  Monthly,  Is. 

Advocates  Universali8m,orthe  Reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  Reason  and  Faith.  No  0,  ready,  for  APRIL, 
contains  a  very  remarkable  article,  “  Incarnation 
and  Apotheosis,”  by  Goodwyn  Bamby,  aud  other 
contrlDutions  by  John  A.  Heraud,  Rev.  T. 
Headley,  Edith  Heraud,  and  Rkhard  Beding- 
field. 

The  Volume,  complete,  78.  6d.,  contains  articles 
of  permanent  interest,  by  W.  MaocaU,  Rev.  Page 
Hopps,  Dr  Sexton,  Philip  B.  Marston,  Dr  Hitch- 
man,  Miss  Eyton,  Moncure  D.Conway, 

BURNS,  15  Southampton  row. 


TN  ANSWERtoINQUIRIES, 

JL  Messrs  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.  beg  to 
state  that  the  following  popular  SONGS  are  noer 
READY  as  VOCAL  DUETS,  for  soprano  and 
contralto  voices : 

Low  at  Thy  Feet  (LindsayX  4s. 

The  Bridge  (Lindsay).  4s. 

Far  Away  (Lindsay).  48. 

Tired  (Lindsay).  Is. 

Too  Late  (Lindsay).  4s. 

Liquid  Gem  (Wrignton).  48. 

Post  tne  for  24  stamps.  Sole  jmblishen, 
ROBERT  COCKS  and  Co. 


N 


EW  and  ELEGANT  PIANO 

MUSIC :  : 

Aspen  Leaves  (Caspar).  8s. 

Fleur  de  I’Ame  (Lee).  Ss. 

L’Electricite  (Lee).  4a  2L  J 

Une  Cascade  des  Fleurs (Lemolne).  4s« 

Placldo  6  U  Mar  (West).  3s. 

Far  Away  (B.  Richards).  4s. 

Low  at  Thy  Feet  (B.  Riobards).  3a 
Excelsior  (B.  Richards).  3a 
Mozart’s  Favourite  Waltzes,  1  to  3  (W est).  Eaob 
38. 

Beethoven’s  Six  Waltzes.  3s.  each. 

Post  fVee  at  half-price  (in  stamps).  London, 
sole  publishers,  kOBERT  COCKS  andCO. 


Questions  on  the  theory  of 

MUSIC.  By  GEO.  F.  WEST.  9th  edition  ^ 
free,  12  stamps.  ”  As  a  class  book  for  ele¬ 
mentary  teaching  in  public  schools,  It  can  have 
few  superiors.” — Vide  Dally  Telegraph.  Sole 
publlshera  ROBERT  COCKS  and  CO.,  New 
Burlington  street. 

MISS  BRADDON’S  NEW  NOVEL. 


The  New  Novel,  by  the  Author  of  ‘  Lady  Audley’s 
Secret,’  Ac.  In  3  vols.,  at  aU  Libraries. 

J^OBERT  AINSLEIGH. 
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THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


GOLDEN  KEYS.  Svols.. 

The  aDEEN  of  the  BEOIUENT. 

B/  KATHARINE  KING.  3  rols. 

**  A  charminf ,  freih,  cheery  norel.  Its  merits 
are  rare  and  wdoome.”— Spectator. 

In  aplte  of  little  defects  *  The  Queen  of  the 
Reflment  ’  may  be  pronounced  a  successful  and 
attractire  norel.  It  u  amusing  and,  to  some  ex* 
tent,  original ;  the  style  is  simple  and  unaffected, 
and  the  tone  is  healthy  througliout.”— Atheaxuin. 

A  BEIDOE  of  GLASS.  By  F.  W. 

ROBINSON,  Author  of  'Grandmother’s 
Money.*  Ac.  3  vols. 

*'  Mr  Robinson’s  story  posse«8os  the  first  quali¬ 
fication  of  a  good  novel,  a  well-sustained  and 
interesting  plot.”— Athenaeum. 

ASTON  ROYAL.  By  the  Author  of 


*  St  Olave’s.*  3  rols. 

*  Aston  Royal  ’  abounds  with  many  beauties, 
much  clever  writing,  and  that  thorough  insight 
Into  human  nature  which  made  *St  Olave’s'^so  j 
universally  and  deservedly  popular,”— Messenger,  i 

BRUBA’S  REVENGE.  By  the] 

Author  of  ‘  Caste,’  Ac.  3  vols. 

”  *  Bruna’s  Revenge  ’  is  all  fire,  animation,  life,  ‘ 
and  reality.  The  whole  story  fascinates  the  I 
reader’s  attention.”— Standard. 

A  WOMAN  in  SPITE  of  HERSELF. 

By  J.  C.  JKAFFRESON.  3  vola 
**  A  delightful  and  exciting  story.’’— Post. 

HOPE  DEFERRED.  By  Eliza  F. ; 

POLLARD.  3vola  [Just  ready.  ' 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  i 
13  Great  Bfarlborough  street. 

TEGG’S  POPULAR  GARDENING  BOOKS,  j 

Everv  man^his  own; 

GARDENER.  By  THOMAS  MAW  and  i 
JOHN  ABERCROMBIE.  With  a  Treatise  on  i 
Drawing  Room  Flower  Culture,  by  GEORGE  ! 
GLENN  Y.  12mo,  cloth,  Gs.,  post,  fis.  Id.  | 

The  amateur  gardener’s  I 

POCKET  .JOURNAL.  By  JOHN  AUER-  ■ 
CROMBIE.  With  a  Treatise  on  Window  Garden-  i 
ing,  Fcm  Culture,  and  Wardian  Cases,  l»y 
OrlORGE  GLENN Y.  18ino,  cloth,  28,  post, 
2s.  2d.  I 

London:  WILLIAM  TEGO,  Pancras  lane,! 
C'heapsidc. 

This  day,  12mo,  cloth  boards,  price  3s.  Cd. 
(postage  3d.), 

The  art  of  extempore 

SPEAKING.  Hints  for  the  Pulpit,  the  ! 
Senate,  and  the  Bar.  Translated  fri)m  tlic  French  i 
of  31.  BAUTAIN,  Vicar- General,  and  Professor  ' 
at  the  Sorbonne,  Ac.  Fifth  Edition,  carefully 
corrected. 

London:  LOCKWOOD  and  CO.,  7  Stationers’- 
hall-court,  K.C. 

New  Edition  for  1872,  with  ail  tlic  new  K.C.B.’s. 

npvOD’S  peerage,  baronetage, 

KNIGHTAGE,  Ac.,  for  1872  (Thirty- 
second  year),  containing  more  titan  one  hundred 
new  Peers,  Baronets,  Kuiglits.and  Knights  of  the 
Bath,  corrected  throughout  on  the  highest  autho¬ 
rity. 

WHITTAKER  and  CO.,  Ave  3Iarla  lane; 
and  all  Booksellers  in  town  or  country. 

THE-  ART-JOURNAL 

For  APRIL  (price  2s.  Gd.)  contains  the  following 
LINE  ENGRAVINGS. 

T.  Cherries  Ripe,  after  Metzmacher. 

II.  Acc4dent  or  Design?  after  G.  Pape. 

HI.  Cruising  among  the  Water-Lilies,  after  F. 
Miller. 

Literarv  Contributions:  —  British  Artists— 
George  Elgar  Hicks,  by  James  Daffome,  illus-  > 
tratea;  Improvemeuts  in  Minor  British  Industries  i 
— Minton's  Art-Pottery  Studio  at  South  Ken-  ' 
sington  ^rt-work  for  Women— I  f.  Why  the  Work 
is  not  Done;  Art  on  the  Thanksgiving  Day; 
Exhibitions  of  the  Society  of  French  Artists, 
Royal  Scottish  Academy,  and  New  British 
Institution;  The  Museums  of  England— Wisbech 
Museum,  by  Llewellynn  Jewitt,  F.S.A.,  illus-  , 
trated ;  The  Stately  Homes  of  Englaud— Chats-  ' 
worth,  by  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S. A.,  illustrated;  Visits 
to  Private  Galleries — The  Collection  of  George 
Fox,  Kso.,  Ilarefield,  Alderley;  Picture  Sales; 
Agnew's  Exhibition  of  Water-Colour  Drawings ; 
Ac.,  Ac. 

The  Volume  for  1871  ds  now  ready,  price 
31a  Gd.,  bound  in  cloth. 

London :  VIRTUE  and  CO.,  Ivy  lane,  and  all 
Booksellcra 


NEW  STORY  BY  GEORGE  ELIOT. 

Tills  day  is  published, 

MIDDLEMARCH, 

A  STUDY  OF  PROVINCIAL  LIFE. 

I  Book  HI. — ^Waitino  fob  Death. 

I  Books  I.  and  II  contain  : 

I.  MISS  BROOKE.— II.  OLD  AND  YOUNG. 

I 

j  l*ricc  5s.  each. 

!  WILLIAM  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS, 
Edinburgh  and  London. 

CHEAP  EDITION. 

I  _ 

I  This  day  is  published, 

THE  COMING  KACE. 

A  New  Edition,  being  the  Sixth.  Price  Gs. 

!  WILLIA3r  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin- 
I  burgh  and  London. 

I  Published  Quarterly,  price  as.  Gd.  each, 

ANCIENT  CLASSICS 

FOB 

ENGLISH  READERS. 

EDITED  BY  THE 

I  Rev.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A. 

;  VOL.  XII.,  for  April, 

EURIPIDES.  By  W.  B.  Donne. 

The  volumes  published  contnin 
The  ILIAD  of  HOMER.  By  the  Editor. 

The  ODYSSEY  of  HOMER.  By  the  same. 
HERODOTUS.  By  G.  C.  Swayne,  M.A. 

I  C.®SAR.  By  Antliony  Trollope. 

I  VIHGIL.  By  the  Editor. 

HORACE.  By  Theodore  Martin. 
iESClIYLUS.  By  R.  S.  Copleston,  B.A. 
XENOPHON.  By  Sir  Alexander  Grant,  Barf. 

I  CICERO.  By  the  Editor. 

SOPHOCLES.  By  Clifton  W.  Collins,  M.A. 

PLINY’S  LETTERS.  By  Messrs  Church  and 

Brodribb. 

WILIJA3I  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edin- 
I  burgh  and  London. 

I - ■  -  ■  - - 

BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for 

APRIL,  1872.  No.  DCLXXVIII.  Price 
2s.  Cd.  I 

CONTENTS :  ! 

The  Maid  of  Sker. — Part  IX. 

A  Century  of  Great  Poets;  No  VI.— 

IVroy  Bysshe  Shelley. 

French  Home  Life. — No.  V.  Manners. 

I  A  True  Reformer.— Part  II. 

New  Books.— 

The  late  Edward  Denison. 

Recollections  of  Sir  Henry  Holland, 
klenioir  of  Robert  Chambers. 

The  Songs  of  the  Russian  People. 

The  Blinistcrs,  the  Parliament,  and  the  Country. 

W,  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and 
London. 

Now  ready.  (One  Shilling.)  No  148. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for 

APRIL,  with  Illustrations  by  G.  D. 
j  LESLIE,  A. K. A.,  and  HUBERT  ilERKOMER. 

contents; 

Old  Kcn.<dngton.  OVith  an  Illustration.) 


RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS,  APRIL  1 


BOOKS. 

SEARCH  the  SCRIPTURES :  Ho* 

J W.  .f -ST.  «•  0' 

Monthly  Shilling  Volumes  for  the  Toon» 

XI. — MAGGIE’S  MESSAGE.  "  u 

boards;  Is.  6d.,  extra  boards,  gilt  edges.  * 

JUVENJT.::  SERIES,  at  NINEPENCB  EACH 
LITTL^.  GEETCHEN  and  MARY 
tmards^^^^*  J'rontisplece. 

COWPER’S  LETTERS:  a  Selection 

from  the  Letters  of  the  Poet  Cowoer  Witu 
a  brief  Memoir  of  his  Life,  and 

Correspondents.  PoiSlS 
Wood  Engravings.  Fcap.  8vo,  4s. 

“  Cowper  is  the  first  of  letter-wrlterj 
Southey.  * 

WILLIAM  TYNDALE :  a  Biograpliy 

A  Contribution  to  the  Early  Histo^  til 
English  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  R.  dMuT 
M.A.,  Author  of  ‘Hugh  Latimer.’  With 
Portrait.  Crown  8vo,  7a  Gd.,  boards.  ^ 
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